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Project Advance is a CDOperative prograni between Syracuse University and 
New Yorik State schaol districts. Selectf^^d courses, developed and iniplemented 
In the University bi* cooperating acadiemic departTOnts and the Center for' 
instructional Development., a^re piloted on campus and then offe?^ed for both 
hiqh school and univer^sity credit In participating high schools as part of 
their regular school progra^ris. Studenits are charged a modest overhead fee 
for the course and receive regular Syracuse University credit which is widely 
transferable to other coneges and universities throughout the country. 

The courses are part of the regular teaching load of the high school 
teachers, who attend special university training workshops and seminars and 
tmch the course under the supervisiom of umiiversity faculty. The grading 
standards for the coorse are identical' both on and off campus. 

Developed to meet a variety of needs 'expressed by high school super- 
intendents, the progect ms first J^^pTemented during tha 1973-74 acadeinic 
year in six school districts. Over 400 students were enrolled in four of the 
five courses that were availabte. By the fall of 1975 the project had expandec 
to 58 schools from Long Island to Buffalo and had an enrolliment of over 3400 
students . 

This report is one of a series on the project. A detailed description 
of Project Advance,, its design, organization, and operation will he found in 
Research Report Myniber 3 published by the Center for Instructional Development. 
The evalajation of Project Advance for 1973«74 ts presented 1n Research Report 
Number' 4. 
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Project Advance Students, 1974-75: A Description 
of Students Based on the Student Descriptiye 
fluestlonnai re 

Pavui Oiapnan 

Overall, the 226 students involved in this study reported a higher grade 
averaqe and rank in class and SAT scores than did other college bound students 
in New York or the United States who also computed Student Descriptive Qiiestion- 
naires. As a qroup, respondents in Project Advance courses have higher education 
ai asp1 rations than do conege bound students generally. As a groups Project 
Advance students in this study vvere more active in high school clubs and organ- 
izations, extracurricular activities, and community and church groups than were 
conerie bound students generally. Proportionately , more Project Advance respon-^ 
dents received high school honors and awards than other college bound students. 
The averaqe estimated parental Income of Project Advance student respondents was 
522,410. For college bound student respondents generally, it was $18,952, 

College Credit During High School: Does It Help in 
College Admissions 

David Chcwman^ Sumnne Fiae and Olaott &j>ydn0r 

The results of this study indicate that students receiving college credit 
through Project Advance had about the same probability of acceptance to the 
conege of their choice as students who did not participate in the program when 
those groups were matched on the basis of academic aptitude and achievement 
factors using the College Acceptance Profile. 

A Follow-Up Study of the Transfer of Academic Credit 
Earned by 1973-74 SUPA Students 

Fmnkli>i iHlbup 

The major findings of this study were the following: 
1. The majority of participating institutions indicated that they have 
not yet developed written policy related to the transfer of conege 
credit earned by students while they were stin enrolled in high 
schoon This is conflrmad by student data, 
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2. Markefl differences in the primary location of decision making authority 
related to the evaluation of transfer credit was observed among insti- 
tutions of difffrent types, kinds, and sizes* 

3. The majority of institutional and student returns indicated that a 
student's choice of major or area of concentration would not affect 
the recognition of SUPA transfer credit regardless of the type, kind, 
and size of institution. It was found, howevers that choice of major 
was more likely to be a factor at public institutions and at larger 
insti tutions 5 particularly universi ties. 

4. Returns from institutions indicate that students are usually notified 
of transfer credit decisions before campus registration but after 
official acceptance* Some variation in such a practice was observed 
when institutional datawere sorted by type^ kind, and size, parti- 
cularly among private colleges and universities* 

5. Successful completion of SUPA courses was generally recognized both 
for fulfilling requirements in a student's academic program and as 
credit toward the associate or baccalaureate degrees. There was 
general agreement between students and institutions as to the treat- 
ment of the credit, In addition, institutions were nearly always 
internally consistent in their eval uation of SUPA transcripts among 
students and within courses. 

Does Participation In a Project Advance Course Affect 
a Student's Ability to Do Well in College? A 
Follow-Up of 1973-74 Project Advance Students 

Davit! CJhapman 

Students who successfully cofnpleted Project Advance courses in high school 
dying 1973-74 were contacted by mail and asked to complete a questionnaire 
regarding their experiences in college and tht^ influence of Project Advance on 
those experiences. 

The loo Project Advance students responding to this questionnaire averaged 
? 3.0 (B average) at the end of their sophoniore year. Slightly over half of 
the students felt their experience in a Project Advance course helped them learn 
to {nanage their time and develop good study habits, Their overall rating of 
their Project Advance courst(s) was overwhelmingly positive. The vast majority 
of the students would still recomfnerid both the course(s) they took and their 
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teacher(s). About 20 percent of the students expected that as a result of 
their paruclpation in a P»^aject Advance course they^might complete their 
degree program sooner. 

Project Advance Students' Expectations of College: A 
Compaf ison of Project Advance Students Coming to 
Syvdcuse University with Other Syracuse University 
Freshmen Using the College Characteristics Index 

r ii\i>:ouBk!' and David Charr^ian 

Do students who take college courses during high school hold more accurate 
expectations college than other college-bound students? This study used the 
College rnaracteristics Index (CCD to investigate, first, whether the college 
expectations of st;:jents taking Project Advance courses and then coming to 
Syracuse University as freshmen differed from those of other ' eshmen enterirrg 
Syracuse University and, secondly, whether that difference was in the direction 
of more realistic expectations on the part of the Project Advance group. 

Results indicated that, overalU entering freshmen had unrealistic and 
idealized expectations of college life, consistent with what Stern (1970) has 
described as the . "freshman myth. Howevert students who had taken college 
courses during high school^ through Project Advance differed significantly from 
the other entering freshmen and appeared closer to upperclassmen In their ex- 
pectations of academic and Intellectual aspects of college. 

The Enrollment and Distribution of Grades and College 
Credits Eiarned by Project Advance Students, 1 974-75 

:^^-^?::n'd dot djuay 

During 1974-75, 1865 students were enrolled in Project Advance courses in 
54 high schools across New York State. This was a substantial increase over 
1973-74 in which 462 students from 9 high schools were enrolled. The distri- 
bution of grades by school during 1974-^75 Indicates a high degree of consistency 
in grading patterns within courses across schools. 
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The Priorities of Students, Pare^nts, and School Personnel 
for Project Advance and Their Expectations of Project 
Advance Courses 

This study investigated the priorities of students, parents, teachers and 
principals amonq thirty possible outcomes for Project Advance, Results Indicated 
that these four groups have a high level of agreement in their orderlnn of goals 
for Project Advance. The study also indicates that students and parents may 
have shifted from seeing the Project as an experiment as indicated in the first 
year's evaluation to seeing the Project as an "Investment*' with more attention 
to the payoff, i.e., college credit and preparation for a successful college , 
experience . 

Secondly, this study investigated the expectations of students, parents, 
and school people toward courses in Project Advance* All three groups began 
the year with rather high expectations for an interesting and worthwhile experience 
of moderate difficulty and minimal dullness. At a more inferential level of 
analysis, some significant differences are observed among groups. 

Equivalency of Project Advance Freshman English 

a. Comparison of Freshman English Essays Written , v 
by Project Advance Students and Syracuse 

University Students, 1974--75 . • . 

b. Student Ratings of Project Advance Freshman English , \. 



The evaluatian of Project Advance Freshman English compared the quality 'of 
student writing between Project Advance and Syracuse University Freshman English 
courses and described the characteristics of passing and failing papers from 
these two sources. Secondly, it examined student ratings of the Project Advance 
course and compared the rating of students who differed In the amount of credit 
they earned and those who differed in the grades they received. 

The results of the writing comparison indicate that papers written by 
Project Advance students at both Level II (Compsoition) and Level III (Literature) 
rtiet the standards applied to passing papers In Freshman English at Syracuse 
University. At Level 11, Project Advance papers, both passing and failing, were 
better than the correspondinq papers written by Syracuse University students. 
Level III Project Advance failing papers were better than the failing papers 

1 2 
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Overan , student ratinqs of Project Advance English were positive. However , 
within that positive ranges students more often rated the course "good" than 
"excellent,'' This was also true of the student ratings on the Adjective Rating 
Scale, though the top two categories were collapsed for easier reading. Few 
large differences were observed between pre-course fxpectatlons and post-course 
ratings. Hower, for the most part* where these shifts occurred^ they were 
, negative. Most notably, students found the course to be less exciting, less 
rewardinci, and less stimulating than they had expected It to be. Students who 
differed in the amount of college credit they earned d1d not differ much in 
their overal 1 ratings of the course. However, marked differences appeared 
between students who differed In the average grade they received (A's or C's). 
Both groups felt they had learned frm the course, but students who averaged 
"C's" found it a much less positive experience and were less likely to recom- 
mend it to tlieir friends. 

Evaluation of Projec t Advance Psychology 

a. The Equivalency of- Student Performance Between 
Project Advance and Syracuse University 

b. Student Ratings of Project Advance Psychology 

Dcxzdd Chcpman 

The evaluation of Project Advance Psychology compared the perforniance of 
students In Project Advance with that of students taking the same course at 
Syracuse University at ten points through the course--a pre- and post-test, a 
midterm, and each of seven required modules. 

Secondly^ the evaluation study examined Project Advance students' ratings 
of the course and considered how students who differed 1n 'their grades in the 
course differed in their ratings of the course. 

The results Indicate that students taking Psychology 205 through Project 
Advance and students taking the same course at Syracuse University were nearly 
equal in thei r performance as measured by their test scores at ten points. ^ 
Moreover, stu<ient performance from school to school across Project Advance was 
quite cons is tent. 

Overall, student ratings of Project Advance Psychology were overwheliningly 
positive. Within that positive range^ students more often rated the course 
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"good" than "excellent." This was also true of the student ratings on the 
Adjective Rating Scale. Across high schools, students were quite consistent in 
their ratings- However, where shifts occurred, they were negative. Most notably, 

students found the course to be less exciting, less rewarding, and less stimulat- 
ing than they had expected 1t to be. Students who differed 1n the grades they 
earned differed only slightly In their ratings of the course. Both groups found 
the course to be a positive experience, but "C" students found the readings more 
difficult and the work load to be heavier than did the "A" students. 

An Assessment of the Readability of Text Material in 
Project Advance Psychology 

Since the text materials were found to range in difficulty from eleventh 
grade to sixteenth grade and above, high school students who are experiencing 
difficulty In reading high school texts should not be reconiniended for this 
survey course in psychology. Difficulty in reading might be reflected by stan- 
dardized test scores, school achievement and teacher observations, especially 
in areas such as English and Social Studies. 

Motivation is acknowledged to play an important role in reading compre- 
hension. According to reading research, students comprehend more when they have 
established a purpose for reading, a set to learn, as well as an Interest in 
the subject. Since psychology Is a subject which arouses a great general Interest, 
students should be made aware that these text materials in psychology deal with 
this discipline as a behavioral science, rather than psychology applied to 
personal needs. This aspect of the course should be made clear to prospective 
students. 

Readability formulas genera 11 y dea'^ with only two aspects of written material: 
the word factor and the sentertce factor. Thus concepts, clarity In presenting 
ideas and relationships, and organization of the material are not considered. 
It 1s recommended that teachers Increase students' ability to learn from the 
texts through Instruction prior to reading as well as through review after read- 
ing. By focusing on new vocabulary and key concepts prior to students' reading 
of text materials, it has been found that teachers can measurably Increase stu- 
dents' understanding. 
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PROJECT ADVANCE STUDENTS. 1974=75 

A Description of Students Based on the 
Student Descriptive Questionnaire 

David Chapman 
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PROJECT ADVANCE STUOENTS. Wi^h 

A Oescription of students Based m th» 
Student Descriptive Qufstionnalri 

What personal social, and academic factors desciribe studtnts who were enrolled 
in Project Advance courses durfng 1974-757 Hov^ students in Projtct Mwance com- 
pare to college bound students generally? 

These questions are frequently asked by students considerfiig enrolling in a 
Project Advance course and by teachers and guidancG personnel involved in student 
advising. Project Advance administrators and faculty need this information to more 
fully and accurately represent the Project to high schools conslderifig participation 
in the Project and to colleges which are asked to accept university credit granted 
through this program. 

Background of the Study 

During 1974-75 a major effort was undertaken to describe the population of 
students enrolled in Project Advance courses In terms of background and demographic 
characteristics and In a way that would allow a comparison with students In other 
cooperative school-college programs and with Gollege bound students generally. 
Information was collected uting thi Student Descriptive Questionnaire (SDQ) from 
the College Entrance Examination Board*s (CEEB) Admissions Testing Program (ATP), 
The ATP provided information about their interests, backgrounds, activities during 
high school and educational plans. 

In Augustj 1974^ the College Board assigned Project Advance an Institutional 
code number. This allowed the ProJeGt to receive a copy of a student's ATP report 
directly from the Coll age Board at the student *s request whenever the student in- 
dicated that code number while completing the ATP. During September, 1974, stu- 
dents enrolled in Project Advance courses were contacted by a letter which ex- 
plained the purpose of the study and asked that they have a copy of their ATP re- 
sults sent to Project Advance, Of the 1200 students enrolled during the ffrst 
semister* 226 designated this number and are included in this study. 

A cautionary note about the limitations of the data and the context in which 
they occurred: Under recent legislation governing confidentiality of student 
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iiifonnatior., the mi,',;. pracLical way ol u^fUHJ/iny dCDr, fiptivt} data am stiKJents is 
Mirtiugh the vaTunlaiy cuopuraiion of Lhu s t.tiuJti'nu 

Student partic ipation in this sfuuiy wds volunldry and no infopnatloiai d's avail 
Able on wfiethtM- this group 1s reprt-'-entat t^ve of Proleft Advance students overari-. 
Consequently, yenera 11 nations about Project Adyd.niri- stiulunls uverall raust te rnddrn 
with extreme caution, The same problem Is encountered with Um data f roir* lew York 
dnd ti-ie Unite J States; The figures refjortftu. here are tiased -oiv s,tude'nts wha re- 
sponded to tlie AfP and do not Include all conege bound, students, NationaTl'y, 
respondents to the ATP are equal in number to only ahmt one-third of all. 1975 
high school graduates and about two-thirds of all ttiose graduates Mho aire gofng 
on directly to conege (CEEB, 1975), As a result, what is report&d here about 
the 19/4-75 seniors who comploted the AlP cannot be taken as necessarily true of 
all 1975 high schoui graduates or 1975 college freshmen. 

The fallowiiuj narrative describes the highlights of this stu'dyi. Fonowing 
that, Tables 2 to 13 provide a iiiore detailed descriptiOR of these students," 
responses . 

Highlights of the ATP Study of Project Advance Semors 

Fifty=five percent of the Project Advance students responding reported a 
grade point average of 3,5 or better. This average is reported by only 2? per- 
cent of college bound students in New York State generally and by only 26 per- 
cent in the United States overall. 

Forty-five pui cent of the Projert Advance siudents completing the SDQ were 
in thie top-ifiiith of thetr high school class. 

Project Advance respondents had a substantially higher SAT-verbal and SAT- 
>'dth score than college bound respondents In New York State or in the United 
States yenerally, as indicated in the table below. 

TABLE 1 

1975 College Bound Seniors Compleiing the SDQ 

SAT-V^ SAT-M^ 

Pruject Advance 515 '.j'561 

New York State 441 434 

United States 434 4/2 
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As a group, respondints, in Project Advance courses have higher educational 
aspirations than do college bound respondents generally. Sixty percent of the 
Project Advance studeiits corftpleting the ATP expect to Gontinue study for a grad- 
uate or professional degree , 

In N,ew York State overall , 5S percent of the conege boynd students coffl- 
pleting the ATP planned to apply for advanced placernent or course credit in 
CQnege. eighty percefit of the Project Advance studeints responding expected .to 
do so. Wihdt about the other 20 percent of the Project Advance respondents who, 
by successfully compTeting the Project Advance course(s|, would receive coTlege 
credit? Several possible answers can be offered. Some students completed the 
ATP before enrolling in Project Advance, Some others may have been unsure about 
the transferability of the credit to the institutioj^^wifich they wanted to go. 
Still others mdy have planned to take the course at cotfege in order to bolster 
their freshniari grade point average. 

As a group. Project Advance students in this study were more active in high 
school clubs and organizations, extracurricular activities, and comrnunity and 
church groups than were college bound students generany. ProportionateTy , more 
Project Advance respondents received high school honors and awards than other 
CO liege bound students. ' 

Respundents from Project Advance tended to be more active in community and 
church grouipSy in athletics and high school clubs and organizations in New York 
State or the United States generally. In short, on the basis of the studefits iin 
this study. Project Advance appears to appeal to top students who, In turn, are 
the student leaders of their school and community. A$ might be expected. Project 
Advance respon'dents , as a group, we ne somewhat more involved in extracurriculair 
activiities in high school than other conege bound respondents, and more of those 
Project Advance students expect to participate in those activities in college. 

The average es;timated parental income of Project Advance student respondents 
was S22„410. For college bound student respondents generany, it was $18,952. 
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College Credit During High School 
Does It Help in College Admissions? 

Da students who earn conege credit fcr work completed in high school 
through Project Advance have a better chance of being accepted by the college 
of their choice than do students who did not earn this college credit? Project 
Advance, working in ccoperatlon with the Jamesville-Dewitt School District 
and the State Education Department, investigated that question in a study that 
involved over twenty high schools across New York State. 

Background 

An increasing number of programs are being developed that offer high school 
students an opportunity to earn college credit during their sanlor year in high 
school. They range from the national scope of the Advanced Placement Program 
to the cooperative arrangements between a single high school and a local com- 
munity college. The most recent expansion of these cooperative programs has 
been with the regional and statewide programs. These programs have enjoyed 
popularity for several reasons* They serve to reduce curricuTym duplications 
between high school and college, the time required for the high school diploma 
and the baccalaureate degree* and the senior year boredom or "senlorltis" by 
introducing new options (Carnegie Commission, 1973; Blanchard, 1971; Nelson* 
1973; Wilbur^ 1974). For these reasons, programs offering college credit have 
been rapidly adopted by high schools. 

One recently developed cooperative program is Project Advance* Project 
Advance is a cooperative program between Syracuse University and New York State 
school districts. Selected courses* developed and implemented at the University 
by cooperating academic departments and the Center for Instructional Development* 
are piloted on campus and then offered for both high school and university credit 
in participating high schools as part of their regular school program. The 
courses are part of the regular teaching load of the high school teachers, who 
attend special university training workshops and seminars and teach the course 
under the supervision of university faculty. The grading standards for the 
course are the same on- and off-campus. During 1974'75 the project operated in 
39 schools from Long Island to Buffalo with an enrollment of over 1700 students. 
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The Present Study 

A question frequently posed by guidance personnel and students concerned 
with college is whether the Syracuse University credit earned through Project 
Advance puts the student in a more favorable position In the admissions process 
at the colleges to which he may apply. The Evaluation staff of Project Advance 
and Dr, Olcott Gardner of the Evaluation Center of the Jamesvine-Dewitt School 
District investigated this question using the College Acceptance Profile (CAP) 
with students in eighteen high schools across New York State. The project was 
funded by a grant from the New York State Bureau of Guidance, 

The College Acceptance Profile (CAP) is a computerlied system (developed 
by the Evaluation Center of the Jamesville-Dewi tt School District) that enables 
schools to determine the acceptance profile that their graduates ha 'i with the 
battery of colleges to which their students apply* Specif ical ly^ it creates a 
performance-ability index based on one to five criteria (e.g.* rank In class, 
standardized tests, scholastic average).^ A computerized record of these 
criteria is kept on each student who applies to college. The average index 
value for high school students who are accepted, who are rejected, and who are 
placed on a waiting list can be calculated for each college to which students 
apply. The system was developed as a technique to assist high school counsilors 
in advising students. Using the CAP, each high school can compute: 

a) the mean index value for students accepted at each college, 

b) the mean index value for students rejected at each college, and 

c) the mean index value of students placed on the -^waiting list" 
at each college. 

The system assists counselors in several ways. First, it allows guidance 
counselors to advise students more accurately concerning the probability of their 
acceptance at colleges to which they apply* Second, as the average index values 
at which a conege accepts students change over timei it provides high schools 
with an indication of changes in the admissions policies of particular colleges. 
Third, it provides guidance counselors with a data base from which to draw in 
dealing with a college about a particular student. It would help identify 
situations where a fuller explanation frOT the college is warranted, particularly 
in cases where the student has been rejected, 

^ The formula for creating this performance-ability index is described In 
Appendix A of th::s report. 
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Project Advance used the Conege Acceptance Profile to determine if, on 
the basis of four criteria, students riceiving college credit through Project 
Advance had a greater probability of acceptance to the col lege of their choice 
than students who did not participate in the program. These criteria included 
Scholastic Aptitude Tast-VerbaU Scholastic Aptitude Test-Quantitative^ high 
school grade point average, and high school rank in class. 

A member of the guidance staff in each of the participating schools coded 
one computer card for each college-bound student in the senior class. Each 
card contained the student-s scores on the four criteria^ the code for the first 
four colleges to which the student applied* a code indicating the admissions 
decision of each of these colleges (accept, reject, waiting 11st) and an Indi- 
cation of participation or non-participation in Project Advance. The individual 
idGntity of sti.uonts was not necessary to the Project Advance study and was 
not requested of the high school. The samples used in the Project Advance analysis 
were matched on the basis of mean index value, not personal factors, A sample 
of the CAP computer card is provided in Figure 1. However, some schools 
included a code by which the high school could identify individual student data 
for high school use when it was returned to the guidance office. 

The state funds covered the expenses of implementing and operating the 
college Acceptance Profile in the participating high schools free of charge 
during the first year of the study. This included on-site training in the 
high schools on the use of the CAP and continued assistance to guidance 
personnel during the year in setting up their CAP record system. 

Procedure 

Once the data was collectedj the analysis was accomplished by selecting 
two sampleS"-Project Advance students and non-Project Advance students-^from 
the pooTed data on college-bound students from high schools offering Project 
Advance courses and participating In CAP* Groups were matched on the basis of 
mean index value and college to which they were applying. For examples a 
Project Advance student with a CAP profile of 680 who was applying to SUNY- 
Albany would be matched with a non-Project Advance student who also had a CAP 
profile of 680 and who also applied to SUNY-Albany, although possibly from a 
different high school. The admissions decisions of the colleges were then 
compared. 
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The da ta were examined only for coneges to which enough students applied 

to allowa matchinq sample. In all, over 200 colleqes were considered. While a CAP 
profile was collected for4715 students, the final tally involved 1132 students. 
(566 Project Advance matched with non-Project Advance. The relative frequency 
of being accepted, rejected, or placed on the waiting list was calculated for 
Project Advance and non-Project Advance studentSi as displayed in Table 1.) 

THp results of this analysis indicate no meaningful differences in the 
admissions decisions of colleges between students who had earned college credit 
through Project Advance and students that had not. 

SL^veral factors may halp explain these results. Coneges may have made no 
distinctions because they were unaware that some students had earned this 
col lege credit* This may have occurred for two reasons. Firsts, admissions 
decisions were c^ten made before students had completed the course--in some 
cases, before students were sure whether they would earn credit or how much 
credit. Seconds students frequently did not tell colleges about the credit 
in advance of being admitted. Frequently students caused more problems than 
they solved by informing a college that they were taking a college course in 
high school. If the college was unfami]/iar with Project Advance^ they sometimes 
told the student that the credit would r^ot be accepted, causing minor waves of 
panic among students. As these colleges were contacted and became familiar with 
the design and standards of Project Advance courses, the eventual decision was 
almost always to accept the credit. In the process of contacting colleges^ 
it became clear to Project Advance staff that the decision to admit a student 
was separate from and prior to the decision to accept transfer credit. Only 
when a college was committed to wanting the student was serious consideration 
given to the credit question. Consequently, students were Sdvised to negotiate 
credit transfer after being admitted, 

A second issue in considering the results is that Project Advance students* 
as a group, appear to be stronger academically and more active in extracurricular 
CQiTffTiuni ty, and church related activities than other college-bound students in 
New York State or nationally (see ^'Project Advance Students 1974-75: A 
Description of Students Based on the Student Descriptive Questionnaire"). In 
short j they appear to be the more COTpetitive candidates for admissions to 
selective schools. If differences favoring Project Advance students had been 
observed in admissions decisions* those differences may only have reflected the 
quality of students who choose to enroll in Project Advance courses, rather than 
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the particular factor of having earned conege credit. 

A third factor which may have been a leveling influence on the results is 
that some of the non-Project Advance students may have earned college credit 
through other colleges* programs or have taken an Advanced Placement test. 
This might have offset some of the potential advantage of credit earned through 
Project Advance, 

Conclusion 

The results of this study indicate that students receiving college credit 
through Project Advance had about the same probability of acceptance to the 
college of their choice as students who did not participate in the program when 
those groups were matched on the basis of academic aptitude and achievement 
factors using the College Acceptance Profile, 
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APPENDIX A 

a for Computing a Student's Index Value 
on the College Acceptance Profile 
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Formula for Computing a Student's Index Value 
on the College Acceptance Profile 



The rank in class (RIC) and grade point averages (GPA) are converted to a 
value between 200 and 800 to standardize with SAT scores as follows: 
RI£: The 3 digit value is subtracted from 1000, nultiplied by 6/lOth and added 
to 200. 

.6 (1000 - RIC) + 200 
GPA; Each score is truncated to a 50-100 point range (0 to 500 Internally), 

multiplied by 1.2 and added to 200. 

1.2 (500 - CIO {100 - GPA}]) + 200 
The RIC is given equal weight with the mean of all other values to compute the 
i ndex . 

I = (RIC + [SAT-V + SAT-M + SAT-E + GPA] 14)/2 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF THE TRANSFER OF ACADEMIC CREDIT 
EARNED BY 1973-74 SUPA STUDENTS 



Franklin Wilbur 
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Overview 

When a student who 1s matriculated at one college decides to enroll at an- 
other school, he may ask to have his college credit transferred. If the two 
colleges are enough alike in their educational standards, there may be no problem 
in getting some recognition for the transfer credit ^ whether that recognition be 
for credit towards a degree^ exemption from course requlrementSs or both. But 
what happens if the student tries to transfer credit earned in a setting other 
than the college campus or earned in a nonconventional educational experience? 
For example^ how would post-secondary institutions react to college credit earned 
by high school students 1n a cooperative high school-college program? 

The present study investigated the policies of post-secondary institutions 
1n recognizing college credit earned by high school students in one particular 
cooperative school-college venture that is being looked upon nationally as a 
promising program model, namely, Syracuse University Project Advance. Project 
Advance was developed by Syracuse University in conjunction with six public high 
school districts to allow motivated high school juniors and seniors an opportunity 
to take college courses and experience college standards as part of their regular 
high school program. Two Syracuse University courses (Freshman English and 
Introduction to Psychology) were taught in the high school by specially trained 
high school teachers under the supervision of Syracuse University faculty and 
administrators. Specifically, five major questions were addressed in the inves- 
tigation: 

1. How did post-secondary institutions recognize credit earned in 
Syracuse University Project Advance (e.g., grant credit toward 
degree, allow exemption from required courses)? 

2. What colleges have developed written policies for evaluating 
college transfer credit earned by their entering freshmen while 
enrolled In high school? 

3. Does a student-s choice of major or area of concentration affect 
transfer credit recognition? 

4. When and by whom are students informed of decisions regarding 
recognition of their S.U.P.A. credit? 

5. Is there a pattern among post-secondary institutions of similar 
type^ kind, and size in the way they evaluate and reward S.U.P.A. 
credit? 

This study may well be the first of its kind in tracking each of the par- 
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ticlpants in a high school-colkje articulation^ program and in attempting to 
document in detail the processes involved in the transfer of credit. It repre- 
sents one of the several necessary steps in probing the reaction of higher educa- 
tion to a new approach to articulation. Since academic credit is an important 
result of such high school-col lege ventures, a thorough understanding of how 
credit is evaluated by post-secondary institutions Is of critical importance to 
program planners and participants* In addition, 1t wm build upon research In 
several related areas and provide a beginning data base for future studies of 
secondary^post secondary credit. 

Background 

At present, one of the most serious problems for students moving from secon- 
dary to Dost-secondary Institutions 1s the difficulty they experience In trans- 
ferrinq credit earned at one educational level to another. Students are often 
frustrated by the inconsistent, confusing, and even hypocritical treatment they 
frequently receive from college officials who are asked to evaluate and recognize 
their academic credit* Credit transfer problems of this sort are increasing 
rapidly 1n all sectors of the educational system because of greater student mo- 
bility among institutions, greater diversity of student experience and academic 
preparation, and because of the development of new educational options. Colleges 
will have to solve the problem of dealing with transfer credit equitably very 
soon because, like it or not, they are going to encounter more and more students 
with transfer credit. 

Transfer st udents are usually defined in the literature as students who have 
changed their matriculation from one institution of learning to another (Proia 
and Orysdaie, 1969)* Traditionally, the term has been applied to students who 
fit any one of four mobility patterns (Willingham, 1974): 

a. transfer from a 4-year to a 2-year college 

b* transfer from a 2-year to a 4-year college 

c. transfer from a 4-year to a 4-year college 

d. transfer from a 2-year to a 2-year college 

Increasingly, students are gaining recognition for college-level achieve- 
ments acquired in other segments of the extended educational system and through 
a variety of informal experiences. Each year, a greater number of students find 
themselves being considered as transfer students, or students with transfer credit, 

^In this report, the term articulation will be used to refer to ''planned programs 
and practices which link secondary and" post-secondary curricula and which involve 
a hiah degree of systematic cooperation between the two levels*" 
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for placenient in college programs. This would include college-level competencies 
and academic experiences acquired through correspondence coursesi military programst 
proprietary schools, industrial and business sponsored programs, as well as through 
^special programs for high school students sponsored by two- and four-year colleges 
and uni vsrsi ties , 

Barri ers and Problems Affecting Cred it Transfer. Although it Is widely ac- 
knowledged that credit transfer is extremely important to the hierarchlal struc- 
ture of American education, institutions differ widely 1n their policies for 
recognizing credit from other educational institutions and results from Indepen- 
dent testing agencies. Nearly all of the research related to credit transfer 
and competency evaluation is based on studies of students moving from two-year 
colleges to the Kpper divisions of colleges and universities or upon students 
who participated in cred1 t-by-'exam1nat1on programs. What Carl Haag, a program 
director at Educational Testinn Services* has written about the reception of 
proficiency examination scores also applies to the transfer of academic credit 
derived frm college course work. Having considered many statistical surveys 
showing widespread acceptance by post-secondary Institutions of transfer credit 
by examination (e.g., Creagerj 1973)5 Haag comments* "What students receive 
when they reach the typical campus, howeverj may be disappointment* College 
policies on placement and credit are vague, procedures complex, and academic 
advisors unsure. Surveys of colleges suggest that less than 15 percent of en- 
tering freshmen receive exemption and only half of this group is granted credit*^ 
The dissonance between student expectation and collegiate execution is one of 
the factors suggesting that the Issue of placement, exemption, and credit by 
examination will receive major attention in the next five years (1975, p. 3)." 
What may be accepted at one Institution for course exemption and credit toward 
graduation may be flatly rejected for consideration at another. 

Many studies have shown the large number of variables involved and the 
variety of practices that may occur in credit transfer: for example, Gleazer 
(1973), Creager (1973)^ Sneider (in progress), and Furniss and Martin (1973), 
in a paper presented at the Arlie House Conference on College Transfer, mentioned 
several barriers to transfer which may directly affect the recognition of college 
credits including credit earned in various school -college articulation programs: 
lack of standardized grading systems^ lack of agreement on core curricula, lack 
of coordination between admissions office and departmental requirements, incon- 

-^'Haag cites a recent survey (CEEB, 1974) in which 541 of 814,000 prospective 
college students surveyed said that they planned to apply for credit and/or 
exemption from requirements upon entrance to a college program. 
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sistency within an institution on credit transfer policies* and lack of agreement 
on credits from accredited and non^accredited institutions. Some of the additional 
factors that can affect credit transfer are a student's choice of major, his per- 
sistence in finding ways through and around the institutional system, and the 
college's recruitment needs* 

Many factors are taken into account when a credit transfer policy 1s devel= 
oped, Coneges, for example, are much concerned with finding ways to assess 
course work taken at other institutions and with evaluating the grading proced- 
ures used at other institutions. It is still very much the exception to find 
a college that awards grades based upon performance criteria. It is, for example, 
extremely difficult for two institutions which have student bodies with widely 
differing average aptitudes and abilities to maintain coniparable grading standards; 
and, as Willingham (1974) points out, the supposed cormion currency of credit 
hours and letter grades does not always serve its purpose. He calls to the 
reader's attention the fact that "a 'B* at one institution is not always equal 
to a 'B' at another Institution. This is necessarily so in a hierarchial educa- 
tional system." He notes further than "individual faculties grade mostly within 
the normative framework of their own institution regardless of the ability level 
of their own students" (p, 32). D grades represent another problem in credit 
transfer: for many colleges such marginal passes are not accepted for transfer 
even though D*s earned by native students (i*e., students already matriculated 
at that institution) count toward graduation (Kintier, 1970). A 1973 survey by 
Stevens reveals that colleges are also reluctant to accept pass=fail grades for 
transfer credit. Not only are there significant variables in grading systems, 
there are also notable discrepancies between coorse catalogue descriptions and 
actual course content, a situation which causes some uncertainty over the stu- 
dent's represented competencies. Still another reason for faculty concern over 
transfer cred1t--a reason that usually goes unstated--is their belief that in- 
struction at another Institution is really inferior to what they offer. 

Such interinstitutlonal differences and underlying faculty concerns often 
make 1t difficult to translate a transcript from an unfamiliar college into 
reasonable program placement at another. This is particularly true for cur- 
riculum articulation programs where dual credit and off -campus instruction are 
compounding variables. Students often encounter resistance to their transfer 
credit simply because it is credit earned outside the institution to which they 
are applylnci. Faculty and administrators at some Institutions believe that the 
socialization process at their colleges would be altered in undesirable ways if 
normal curriculum patterns were disturbed, a change they believe could occur if 
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outside credit were to be recognized. Dearlng (1974) tries to niustratfi this 
point by imagining an instructor or advisor talking to a student with transfer 
credit: 

I am not danying the quality or the validity of the 
previous work that you have accomplished in your educational 
program. However, 1f you are aiming for a degree at this 
institution, or indeed for admission to this course or this 
program at the level which seems to you just, there 1s a 
requisite body of knowledge and a set of skills whose 
mastery you must demonstrate. For students who enter this 
institution as freshmen and are continuing , this mastery is 
demonstrated by successful completion of specific courses. 
Unless your previous learning experiences are very nearly 
Identical to those of continuing students, you must be con- 
sidered to have deficiencies which can best be removed by 
replicating their experience. Practically, this means 
completing the prescribed courses even though some of the 
material may be repetitive, (pp* 51-52) 

In theory and in practice, then. It Is easy to see how confusion, disagreement, 

and injustice could occur with regard to transfer credit* 

Many of the present inequities In handling transfer credit can be traced 
to Inadequate student advising and to various facets of organizational decision 
making. The tremendous variation In transfer credit policies among colleges and 
even among programs at a single institution Is a source of continual confusion 
for students (Thomas, 1971). What a college catalogue states as institutional 
policy may really be very far from actual procedure. Administrators, academic 
department chairmen, and faculty often disagree about what constitutes acceptable 
transfer cradits (Kuhns, 1973). Usually students are not notified which of their 
courses have been accepted or what they have left to complete until after they 
have been accepted, paid their fees, and officially registered in a program. 
Also, as Dearing (1973) and others so aptly note, "The faceless, demure, and 
luckless are likely to be held to requirements, whereas the brash and intrepid 
will always find ways through and around the system." (p, 61) As educational 
options and student mobility Increase, an already inadequate system of advising 
in post-secondary institutions will be further strained, and students are likely 
to come out the losers (WilUngham, 1974; Carnegie Commission, 1973). 

A survey by Thomas (1971) documents the variety of processes used to eval- 
uate transfer credit among American colleges and universities. The study exam- 
ined problems encountered by students from junior colleges and four-year colleges 
in transferring their academic credit as they began a new program at various 
four-year colleges and universities. Three objectives of the investigation 
were to determine what, if any, general guidelines are used to assess transfer 
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credit, who at the institution makes the final decision, and when the student 
is informed of the decision. Sixty-five percent of a random sample of 96 accred- 
ited colleges and universities responded to a questionnaire sent to their admis- 
sion offices- The findings showed that admissions and/or registrar's offices 
are principally responsible for awarding transfer credit and that students are 
usually notified of credit transfer decisions after they have been accepted by 
the college but before they have registered* The author noted considerable 
variation in transfer policies from campus to campus even though responsibility 
was normally an administrative function with input from the academic departnients. 
Thomas further conmentSs "Generally credits earned at regionally approved colleges 
and universities will be considered for transfer, provided that the course grade 
is C or better and the course is applicable to the program pursued.*' (p. 35) 

Other major investigations of credit transfer from 2«year to 4-year insti- 
tutions shed light on numerous areas of difficulty and the broad range of prac- 
tices. Knaell and Medsker (1965) founds based on a large national sample of 
junior colleqe students, that over one-half lost some academic credit in trans= 
fer* In a similar study some five years later, Willingham and Finklkyan (1969) 
discovered that 10% of Junior college transfer students lost at least one semes- 
ter's worth of credit. 

Nearly all of these investigations of post-secondary credit-transfer and 
credit evaluation practices, however, present findings that are often extremely 
difficult to interpret, usually because the studies are weak in design or be- 
cause they use inappropriate methodology. Creager (1973), for instance, asked 
colleges if they granted credit for "college level work completed in hiqh school," 
but this 1s not the same as asking if they granted credit for "college courses 
completed while enrolled In high school," "Grant credit" 1s itself ambiguous, 
for it may include a range of institutional actions, e.g., course exemption, 
advanced standing andcredit toward elective area. There are, moreover^ numerous 
variables that can affect transfer credit decisions, even within an institution-- 
a student's choice of major, the financial status of an institution, how course 
titles are worded, grading systems* and the reputation of the sending institu- 
tion-^to name a few,^ Most surveys ask institutional representatives who may or 
may not be involved in such decisions what would happen at their institutions 
if an entering student tried to transfer a certain type of credit. Asking hypo- 
thetical questions of people who may not actually be involved in the decision 
is not a very effective way to gather reliable data, especially since these kinds 
of decisions are never made in a vacuum. Notable exceptions to these criticisms, 
however, are the follow-up Investigations conducted by the Educational Testing 
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Service of ^participants in the Advanced Placement Program (e.g., Casserly, 
Peterson, and Coffman,' 1965; Casserly, 1965). Here the researchers studied a 
wide rancie of factors that affect specific students and academic departments 
within institutions when decisions regarding program placement and exOTption 
from course requirenients were made on the basis of Advanced Placement examina- 
tion scores. Surveys that fail to take into account factors that are known to 
be crucial in real decision makinci will not be very insightful. 

All of the problems mentioned previously relate to our ability to compare 
and transfer learning from one situation to another. This raises many questions 
about the role of post-secondary institutions and their relationship to one 
another. Many educators agree with Kintzer (1974) that "colleges and universities 
have a social and even legal responsibility to provide a good product, to adver- 
tise it honestly, to advise the student adequately and to eliminate practices 
that erect and maintain barriers to the student's achieving his goals." (p. 73) 
What is also at issue is whether It is more important for education to function 
as an overall, coordinated system or as a field of service in which the various 
components are engaged 1n an open, competitive business. 

Methodology and Procedures 

The present Investigation seeks to add to the scant body of literature re- 
lated to the reward and recognition by post-secondary institutions of college 
credit earned by students participating In various school -col lege articulation 
arrangements. The strategy used to gain additional insight Into current prac- 
tices within higher education was to contact participants of the 1973-74 pilot 
of Syracuse University Project Advance (SUPA) and the college and universities 
1n which they subsequently enrolled. Both students and Institutional represent- 
atives were asked to indicate how specific units of course credit were recognized 
as applicable toward degree requirements and to explain their perceptions of the 
procedures and processes involved in arriving at such decisions. The rationale 
for such a design Is based upon several concerns: 

1. SUPA is a fast growing program Involving an increasing number of high 
schools, students, and, 1n a receiving capacity, colleges and universities 
across the country. It Is also important to note that this program Is 
open to all college-bound students within each participating high school 
with few entry restrictions. It is not, in other words, a program strictly 
for the gifted. This particular program is also receiving considerable 
attention from a broad cross-section of high schools plus post-secondary 
institutions as a general model for school -college cooperative programming 
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that may be emulated in other locations. Information about the acceptability 
of academic credit generated in this fashion is essential for those Involved 
and considering involvement in such activities, 

2. The few studies that have tried to assess how colleges and universities 
have recognized credit originating from articulation arrangements have often 
used methodologies that severely limit the utility of the findings. Surveys, 
for example, which ask institutional representatives to indicate how they 
would recoqnize course credits completed under certain hypothetical con- 
ditions that are unrealistic. The literat'ire suggests that a range of 
variables affects even the transfer credit of trandltional groups^ e.g.^ 
students moving between 2-year colleges, 4-year colleges, and universities. 
There is no reason to suspect that such variables* as well as others* would 
not also affect academic credit earned in relatively new settings. Meaning- 
ful data can only be gathered in situations where actual decisions are being 
made by college officials related to real credit^ real students* and actual 
articulation arrangements* Any general izabil ity lost because the study has 
been grounded In a specific context. Is more than COTpensated for by the 
Hkely increase in the validity of the findings. 

3. A third and equally important reason for studying how credit generated 
by a specific program was received was to be able to collect data in a 
situation in which the participants clearly understood the motives of the 
investigator and would probably wish to respond accurately and candidly. 
It was felt that other colleges and universities receiving SUPA students 
would appreciate Syracuse University's urgent need to understand their 
treatment of the credit. Likewise, it was anticipated that most students 
would want to tell Syracuse University and future participants how their 
efforts in the program had been recognized and rewarded. This parallels . 
the strategy employed by several very successful studies conducted by the 
College Entrance Examination Board related to their Advanced Placement 
Program (Casserly, 1967; 1968). 

Sources of Data . The two major sources of data for the investigator were 
the 396 students who participated in the 1973-74 pilot year of Syracuse University 
Project Advance and the 102 post-secondary institutions who received these high 
school students 1n the fall of 1974 as entering freshmen. The number of both 
students and institutions was small enough to be entirely Included in the inves- 
tigation, yet large enough to provide a sufficient sample for this preliminary 
study. Two student categories were identified: those who requested that credit 
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earned through SUPA be transferred to other institutions and those who did not 
request credit transfer. It was expected that students in the latter category 
would provide as interesting insight into the kinds of barriers students en- 
counter in attempting to transfer credit as those in the former category. They 
may, for example, have been so discouraged by a rigid negative response from an 
admissions office official upon initial inquiry that they did not even request 
that an official transcript from Syracuse University be forwarded. 

Procedures. Students were separated into either a "T" (Transferring) or 
"NT" (Non-Transferring) group based upon whether or not they requested that a 
transcript of their SUPA course records be forwarded to a college or university. 
Figures in Table 1 reflect total numbers of students and institutions in each 
of the three categories. 



TABLE 1 

Total Population of SUPA Students Transferring Credit. 
Students Not Transferring Credit, and Receiving Institutions 



Category Count 



"T" Students 223 
"NT" Students 173 
Institutions 102 



Separate packets containing a cover letter, instructional sheets, and 
various instruments were individually prepared for each student and institution. 
A description of the construction and purpose of each item used in the survey 
follows. 

Transferring "T" Students. Each student transferring SUPA credit to a 
college or university was requested, in a cover letter, to respond to a brief 
questionnaire and to indicate on a separate instrument how his or her credit 
was received (see appendix). The questionnaire was intended to collect infor- 
mation that would help profile from each student's perspective, the institution's 
procedures for evaluating transcripts. "Who makes decisions?" /'When are students 
notified?" "Does written policy exist?" and "What effect does choice of major 
make in credit acceptance?" were the primary questions. These items were selected 
to confirm information requested from institutional officials and to allow com- 
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parison with research findings in related areas. ''T" students also received a 
complete record of their SUPA course grades on individually prepared forms. 
Each student, as indicated in an acconpanying set of directions, was asked to 
indicate^ to the best of his knowledge, how each SUPA course, or portion of the 
course, had been recognized. Various institutional actions (e.g,, credit only, 
exemption only, credit and exemption) were designed to provide mutually exclusive 
categories. The term or tenns used to label each category were explicitly de- 
fined In accompanying instructions. 

Institutions , Student transcripts of SUPA coursework were sent to 102 post- 
secondary institutions. Although 1t was expected that some students may have 
changed their minds about attending specific institutions since their initial 
transcript requests, it was the most accurate information available as to which 
colleges and universities had received SUPA students. As with "T" students, 
receiving Institutions were asked to complete a questionnaire giving general 
descriptive data on the institution, e.g., type, kind, size, highest degree 
granted (see appendix). In addition, institutional representatives were asked 
to indicate what office is usually responsible for credit transfer decisions, 
when students are notified of such decisions, whether written policy presently 
exists for making such decisions, and if a students'- choice of major could 
affect the way in which credit is treated. Questions were selected to corrobor= 
ate student data and to explore questions frequently discussed in related liter- 
ature. Accompanying instructions also requested the institutional official to 
indicate how each student's SUPA course credit was recognized. Institutions 
received individual copies of '^Student Data Record Sheets" (identical to those 
sent to the student) on which they were to indicate, based upon official records, 
how each course or portion of a course served as a part of the student's degree' 
program. Although some institutions were sent as many as twelve "Student Data 
Record Sheets," the usual number of SUPA students attending each institution 
was one or two. Instructions for completing each form were identical to those 
sent to "'T-' students. The purpose of this duplication of information regarding 
treatment of credit was to examine how accurate the student's perceptions were 
of actions taken by institutions. A duplicate packet containing all items in 
the original mailing with an appropriately revised cover letter was sent one 
month after the initial mailing to all institutions delinquent in their returns, 

''NT" Students . A questionnaire and cover letter were sent to all SUPA 
participants who, for one reason or another, had not requested an official 
Syracuse University transcript (see appendix). The primary purpose of con- 
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tacting these students was to find out why they had not requested transcripts. 
Had they decided not to enroll in a post-secondary institution? Did they think 
they had requested a transcript of their grades when, in fact, no such request 
had been received by Syracuse University, Were they so discouraged by initial 
refusal from an institutional representative to accept the credit that they 
didn*t bother to request an official transcript. Did they feel their grades were 
too low? These were among the types of questions asked in order to get another 
perspective on the barriers and problems encountered by students In transferring 
academic credit. Since this was the first time that they, as graduating high 
school students* were being asked to initiate the transfer of some of their 
personal academic records^ the investigator wanted to see just how many students 
were simply unclear about procedure; he also wanted to render them assistance 
where possible. 

Methodological Assumptions and Limitations 

in discussing and drawing implications from data collected in this inves- 
tigation, certain limitations must be considered. First, the study was based 
upon the transfer of credit by students who had participated in one specific 
articulation program. The fact that the program is operated by, and that the 
transcripts emanate from, a major private university of sound academic reputa- 
tion would almost certainly cause some Institutions to treat the credit differ- 
ently thann'f that credit had originated from an obscure private two-year college. 
Secondly, the participating institutions, on the average, received only one or 
two SUPA ptudents. Transfer credit decisions during this first year often may 
hc^.ve bean based on little in the way of official policy or actual precedent. 
As Fiore and more students with SUPA credit, or academic coursework completed 
under under similar arrangements, enroll at institutions, colleges and universities^ 
may re-examine and revise their policies* ~'A;"th1rd concern is that evaluation 
device^ such as those used In this study not only attempt to measure reality, 
but they may also, in fact, create part of the reality they measure. Special 
attention was called to the transfer credit of SUPA participants through the 
letters, questionnaires, and student record sheets that were sent to the re- 
ceiving institutions. SUPA participants were also very much aware, perhaps more 
than most other students with transfer credit, of the need to persist In re- ' 
questing prompt and positive decisions from college officials, ^an awareness 
created by their being reminded of the experimental nature of the SUPA program. 
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Participating colleges also knew that information regarding their handling of SUPA 
transfer credit would be disseminated to literally tens of thousands of high 
school students across New York State. They may, as a result, have had more than 
the usual inducement to accept SUPA credit toward degree requirements. - " ' 

Description of Student and Institutional Returns 

The problem of low percentage of returns so common to many studies using 
questionnaires as the main source of data presented no difficulties in this in- 
vestigation* Table 2 sumnarizes the number of Instruments returned by the 396 
students who were sampled. 

TABLE 2 

Number of Questionairres Sent and Returned 
by 'T and '^NT^' Students 



Questionnaires 





Sent 


Im'tial 
Return 


With 
Follow-up 


% Final 


Return 


liy it 


223 


116 


1'45 


65 


.0 


"NT" 


173 


63 


79 


47 


.7 


Total 


396 


179 


224 


56 


.6 



A total return of 56.6% or 224 was realized with a follow-up mailing, 65.0% of 
the students requesting transcripts (T group) ultimately responded to the surveys 
while 45.7% of the students who did not request transcripts (NT) returned ques- 
t ionnaires. 

Of the 102 Institutions originally sent Instruments, twelve indicated that 
students who had requested that SUPA credit be transferred to their institution 
never actually enrolled. Eliminating these returns, 79 or 87.8% of the 90 in- 
stitutions responded. Table 3 describes the institutional sample across three 
variables: type, kind, and size. 
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TABLE 3 

Institutional Returns Sorted by Type, Kind and Size 



Variable 


Number 


% 


2«year college 


10 


12.7 


4-year college 


43 


54.4 


university 


26 


32.9 


public 


49 


62.0 


private 


30 


38.0 


under 1000 


13 


16.5 


1000-2000 


11 


13.9 


2000-5000 


29 


36.7 


5000-10,000 


16 


20.3 


over 10,000 


10 


12.7 



When the three variables--typei kind^ and s1ze--we»-e considered simultaneousiy 
as in a three dimensional matrix, it could be seen that SUPA students tended to 
more frequently enroll In privately managed, four-year colleges, with under- 
graduate populations within the range of 2000-5000. They enrolled least fre- 
quently in public two-year colleges. 



Findings 

In the sections that follow, only a brief summary will be made of the 
findings as related to each of the major questions explored in the study. 

Written Policy. One Important question on both institutional and student 
questionnaires was whether colleges currently have written policy for transfer 
credit evaluation that would apply to their entering freshmen who participated 
in SUPA. Based upon institutional returns, 47 of 79 or 59.5% of the sample re- 
ported that they had no appropriate written policy. Although there were no sig- 
nificant differences between public and private Institutions in this respect, it 
appears that universities, as compared to four-year and two-year colleges, are 
most likely to have established written policy dealing with this type of credit-, 
perhaps this is due to their more frequent activity in evaluating student cre- 
dentials from the widest range of academic, social, and cultural backgrounds. 

Students were similarly divided in their opinions of whether written policy 
applicable to their SUPA credit existed at their college. Of ^he 145 ''T" students 
returning questionnaires, 64 (44.1%) felt there was established written policy 
while' 81 (55.9%) indicated that they know of no policy or simply admitted 1g- 
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norance to the question. A random sample of approximately two dozen conefie 
catalogues supports this finding. In only one instance did a catalogue recog- 
nize that some of their entering freshmen would be bringing with them college 
credit earned while still enrolled in high school and Indicated how it would 
be evaluated for credit toward a degree. 

R esponsibility for Credi t Transfer Decisions . Responses from institutional 
representatives indicated that the responsibility for credit transfer decisions 
is chiefly an administrative rather than academic function* That is, the reg- 
istrar's and admissions offices were charged with the responsibility in nearly 
S5% of all cases, whereas the function was placed in the hands of the college 
dean' and department chalrrnen in approximately 201 and 10% of the time respectively. 
However, when broken down according to public-private status s It was observed 
that in private colleges and universities there is considerably more involvement 
on the part of academic representatives, I.e*, department chairmen, deans, and 
student advisors with much less authority resting with the admissions departments. 

Overall statistics from student responses show that they were usually In- 
formed of the decision regarding their SUPA transfer credit through administra- 
tive offices. Word reached students via the registrar 's, office in 47 cases 
(33*3% of thi sample) and the admissions office In 34 cases Cf4,l^), However, 
the role of the advisor became more important as a contact between the office 
that makes the decision and the student as Indicated by 20 respondents (14,21). 
Department chalnnen contacted students in 16 instances (11.31), 

Effect of Major, Both institutional representatives and students were 
asked if a choice of major or area of concentration would affect transfer credit 
recognition. Contrary to what might be expected from a review of the literature, 
97. IK of all students transferring SUPA credit said they were told that it would 
not. Institutional responses were somewhat more divided as only 68.8% or 53 
coneges and universities agreed that choice of major would not affect transfer 
credit recognition. 

A closer examination by type, kind, and size of institution allows interest- 
ing observations to be made. Four-year colleges overwhelmingly indicated that 
choice of major would have minimal effect on credit transfer decisions in 35 or 
8L4"; of such institutions. Among 2-year colleges and universities , the opinion 
was fairly evenly divided with 50,5% and 54.21 N£ response, respectively. 

Differences may also be seen when the responses are sorted by kind of in- 
stitution. The majority of returns from private institutions {77.6%) reported 
that the choice of major would nojt be a factor In transfer decisions, regardless 



of the courses involved. Opinion amonq public institutions, on the other hand, 
was more divided, with 46.4% of the responses indicating) what major could have 
an effect. 

To summarize, the choice of major or area of concentration is not given as 
a factor affecting transfer credit decisions at the majority of institutions 
regardless of type, kind, and size. Responses do indicate that it is more likely 
to be taken into consideration at public institutions and at the larger Insti- 
tutions, particularly the universities. 

When Are Students Informed? Another aspect of the decision-making pattern 
related to inter-institutional credit transfer is when institutions are able to 
give students notification of how their credit will be recognized. The question 
on the institutional questionnaire read as follows: "When does your institution 
inform entering freshmen of decisions (tentative or otherwise) regarding recog- 
nition of their college transfer credit?" The response to this question was, 
of course, dependent upon the institutional official or officials having avail- 
able to them whatever information they feel Is necessary to make such a decision. 
This varies from an official transcript to information as stated on a student's 
application or in an interview situation. The question also implies that the 
student has requested that such an evaluation be made. 

Overall statistics, based upon institutional returns, show that 17 (21.5%) 
respondents indicated that their institutions notify students of transfer credit 
decisions before acceptance, 45 (57.01) before registration but after acceptance, 
and 17 (21.51) after acceptance and official campus registration. Responding to 
the question of when their college or university notified them of a decision 
regarding their SUPA transfer credit 23 (16.31) "T" students indicated notifi- 
cation before acceptance, 44 (31.2%) after acceptance but before registration, 
and 74 (52.5%) after acceptance and registration. Discrepancies between normal 
institutional policy for notifying students (based upon institutional returns) 
and when SUPA students were actually notified could be due to at least four 
factors. Although procedures have since been established to facilitate record 
keeping, official Syracuse University transcripts were not available the first 
year of the program until a week after normal fall campus registration. Some 
colleges that normally notify students earlier may have had to delay their de- 
cisions until after the official transcripts of grades arrived. Second, many 
high school students, unaccustomed to initiating records transfer, delayed in 
requesting either a transcript of their SUPA course grades or 1n asking the 
receiving college to decide upon appropriate action. A third consideration Is 
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that colleaes may not notify students as early in fact as they do in theory. 
And finally, since Syracuse University Project Advance did not fall directly 
under v/ritten procedures established to deal with transfer credit at most in- 
stitutions, decisions may have been delayed because colleqe officials were un- 
familiar with such practices. 

Sorting the returns by kind of institution, representatives from the public 
sector indicated the vast majority of cases (83. 3S) that entering students are 
infonned of transfer credit decisions after official acceptance into a program 
but before campus registration. Only two respondents from the public institu- 
tions indicated that it was the practice to delay notification until after 
real stration. There was considerably more variation? however, among private 
colleges and universities. Fourteen (28. 6S) of the private institutions sig- 
nified notif ica t iot! before acceptance* 20 (40.8%) after acceptance but before 
registration, and 15 (30.6%) after both acceptance and official registration. 
Such variation is further reinforced by the fact that private institutions 
supplemented the questionnaire much more frequently (40.8/0 with comments and 
clarification of procedure than did public institutions (26,7%). This may 
reflect greater complexities 1n the decision-making process In the private 
sector and fewer ''cookbook" guidelines. 

In summary^ returns from institutions indicate that the student is usually 
notified of transfer credit decisions before registration but after acceptance* 
This is particularly the case among all types and sizes of publ 1c institutions. 
Private institutions, on the other nand, vary considerably among types and sizes 
reqardinq timing of student notification. 

Non-T ranscript R eque sting Group Returns . The open-ended item requesting 
''additional comments" on the questionnaire sent to students (NT) who did not 
request a transcript of their SUPA grades was by far the most Informative item, 
Fifty-tv;o of the 79 NT students returning instruments reported that they were 
attending college. Many of the comments and responses to other items on the 
questionnaire indicate a widespread misunderstanding of procedures for grade 
transfer between institutions- Despite handouts and repeated explanations by 
both SUPA staff and high school teachers, many students still did not realize 
it was their responsibility to request that an official transcript of their 
SUPA grades be compiled and forwarded to the college they would be attending. 
This problem clearly calls for further emphasis of procedure and clarification 
of responsibility in future student orientation sessions and in course manuals. 
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Ninetaen (24.4",) of the "N-f" student returns indicated that they actually 
did request a transcript. The author wrote all students to inform thein either 
that triey were in error or that their request had been mislaid. In either case, 
they were advised to request a new one. Some of this confusion was undoubtedly 
due to the administration of a questionnaire in the spring of 1974 asking students 
to indicate where they planned to attend college, their anticipated major, and 
othesr questions related to future goals. Some students may have thought that 
this instrument was a transcript request. 

Ovjrall, the "NT" students were among the lowest in academic achievement 
in SUPA courses and had negative comments (e.g., poor teaching, course work 
boring, misleading information given) about their experiences in the program 
much more often f'-f.n did students in the "T" group. Also, students surveyed in 
this group failed to complete their questionnaires more often and had a higher 
rate of delinquent returns. The survey of "NT" students produced several very 
useful results: it brought to light basic misunderstandings about the goals of 
the program; it pointed out poor screening of some students who probably would 
have benefited by enrolling in another type of senior year alternative; and it 
revealed a need to explain the procedures of credit transfer better, 

jgcmi tipn and Reward of SUPA Cour se Credit. As indicated in the descrip- 
tion of the methodology, both institutional representatives and "T" students 
were asked to indicate how credit earned in SUPA was recognized and rewarded as 
transfer credit. Since one objective of the investigation was to compare and 
contrast institutional and student views of how the credit was received, only 
"na tched pair" returns were compiled for the first analysis. The term "matched 
pair' refers to data resulting from the returns of the "T" student questionnaire 
and the institutional questionnaire for each individual student included in this 
sample. This results in two directly comparable perspectives on the treatment 
of SUPA credit. 

Table 4 summarizes returns from institutional representatives who supposedly 
Obtained the information regarding the treatment of each student's transfer 
credit directly from official records. The institutional returns, therefore, 
must be considered to be more reflective of fact than information obtained 
from the students. Each portion of the variable credit English course (i.e., 
essay, fiction, poetry, minlcourse 1, minicourse 2, and independent study) is 
treated separately since individual students completed various components and 
failed to earn a grade in others. Seventy students, for example, earned credit 
for "essay" while 38 completed one credit under "independent study." Overall, 
approximately B0% (59.2) of all students across both courses (and all components) 
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were awarded both academ'c credit toward their degrees and exemptions from similar 
required courses. Nearly 30o (29.1) received academic credit without any kind 
cf exemption. Three other observations can also be made: 

1. Nearly all (91.1 ) students received academic credit by the receiving 
institutions for SUPA transfer credit. 

2. Institutions seldom (1.9 or 7 cases) rewarded SUPA coursework simply 
with exemption (without academic credit) from similar required courses. 

3. - f? various components of the Freshman Enqlish course received similar 
r'ecO'inition as transfer credits, 

:t 1;, particularly important to note treatment of various sections of the 
non-traditionally structured English course. Not only are credits earned in 
i-nnqle units with accompanyinn individual grades as opposed to the traditional 
block of 3 semester credit horus with a sinqle grade) but one unit, the essay 
comnonent, is of rered only on a pass-fail basis, Successful completion of the 
essay portion of the course is signified by a "P" in the grade column of the 
transcript. Essay credit was recognized as suitable for "credit and exemption" 
and 'credit" in approximately equal proportions to other components in the course. 
Treatment of the entire English course across all six components compares sim- 
ilarly with the recognition of the more traditional 3 credit single grade struc- 
ture of the Introductory Psychology course. 

Ttse students' view of the treatment of their SUPA transfer credit is sum- 
marized in Table 5. The infomiation reported by the students is generally con- ' 
sistent with the official verification by institutional officials. The biggest 
discrepancy is that students more frequently reported that SUPA course credit 
fulfilled some program requirement than apparently was the case in fact. Stu- 
dents indicated in 262 (70.6) cases that credit and exeniption was received and 
in 67 (18.1) that credit alone was awarded. This compares with 220 (59.3%) and 
Iia (31.8::) respectively from institutional returns for that same student group. 
hi.ch differences are likely due to two reasons: 1) students really lack a clear 
understanding of decisions related to their transfer credit or 2) students are 
interpreting the word "exemption" differently from institutional officials. 
Students may have felt that they had been exempted from a requirement if, for 
example. Psychology filled an elective requirement in the social sciences area. 
Institutions., on the other hand, may have indicated exemption only if the 
Psychology course replaced another psycholjjgy course required in the program, 
:n either case, it seems as if communications between the student transferring 
:redit and institutional officials could be improved. This point is further 
'ftinforccd by students indicatinq that they received only "exemption" without 
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the case based upon institutional returns. " 

In exanfnina institutional returns even prior to computer processing one 
thinq was immediatelv cloar' rnn=n=. , ^ ■ , "i-essmg, one 

con5i=.=„- ■ ► , ° universities were almost unanimously 

c s,sten. internally ,n their treatment of students carrying SUPA credit " In 
h r ,3, an institution generally rewarded the credit of two or more 
tudents ,„ the sa.e way. The one exception to this practice was by a large 
ate university, it was somewhat surprising not to have observed such d f - 
^erences within institutions more frequently. ' ' 

Summary of Findings 

As evidenced by the rate of return, the methodology used in the investi 

c":: TrLT"'' '"'°™"'- -'"^^ '° t^^hsJ r 0 ; 

0 t et f had 
h Pr::::::";:"!:'- ^°--""^-y '-«tutio„s receiving students 
w h SUPA credit. The distribution of both student and institutional returns 

"r:e following " °' '"-"<-tio„ 

1. The majority of participating institutions indicated that they have 
not yet developed written policy related to the transfer of college 
credit earned by students while they are still enrolled in high school. 

ifiis IS confirmed by student data. 

reUtl'L'f "i" """"^ °' -th°"-ty 

r ated to the evaluation of transfer credit was observed among insti- 
tutions of different types, kinds, and sizes 
3. The majority of institutional and student returns indicated that a 
student s choice of major or area of concentration would not affect 

^nd size Of institution. It was found, however, that choice of major 
w s more mely to be a factor at public institutions and at large 
institutions, particularly universities 
4. Returns from institutions indicate that students are usually notified 
Of transfer credit decisions before campus registration but after 
Official acceptance. Some variation in such a practice was observed 
When institutional data was sorted by type, kind, and size, particularly 
among private colleges and universities, f'^uia'-iy 
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Successful completion of SUPA courses was generally recognized both 
for fulfining requirements 1n a student's academic prograrn and as 
credit toward the associate or baccalaureate degrees. There was gen- 
eral agreement between students and institutions as to the treatment 
of the credit. In addition, institutions were nearly always internally 
consistent in their evaluation of SUPA transcripts among students and 
within courses. 
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APPENDIX 



"T" Student Cover Letter 

"T" Student Questionnaire 

Instructions to Students Completing the 
Student Transcript 

Student Transcript Data Form 

Institutional Cover "Letter" 

Institutional Questionnaire 

"NT" Student Cover Letter 

"NT" Student Questionnaire 
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S Y R ACl JSE U N' I V ER S IT Y 




CKNTHR FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT" 

PROJECT ADVANCE 



December It, 1974 



Dear Project Advance student: 



Last year you were among students from nine high schools in New York 
State participating in Project Advance. This special program allowed 
you to earn Syracuse University credit for college courses that were 
part of your regular high school program. Since one of the most 
important outcomes of Project Advance is college credit that we hope 
is easily transferable to other colleges and universities, we are 
asking that you spend a few minutes completing your Credit Trmsfer 
Record which will become part of your files. This Information will be 
Gxtremely valuable to students currently in the program who are 
thinking of applying for admission to the college you are now attending. 

In behalf of all those involved" in Project Advance, I'd like to thank 
you for your cooperation and wish you success throughout your colleqiate 
years. Happy Holidays! 

Sincerely, 



Franklin P. Wilbur 
Associate in Development 

P.S. To bring your records up to date, please return the enclosed forms 
in the self-addressed envelope as soon as possible. 



FPW/ks 
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121 COLLEGE PLACE I SYRACUSE. NEW YORK 13210 313/423-2404 




SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY (( )] CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Completed by: ^J_M^ PROIECT ADVANCE 



1, Name of colUge or university now attending. 



2. Hator or area of concentration 



(Check If not yet selected Q ) 
3, What degree are yju working toward? (Check one) 
□ Associate □Bachelors Q Other 



4. When did you ask your college to make a decision about your Syracuse University Project 
Advance credit? 

5. When were you informed, at least tentatively, as to your college or un1vers1ty-s decision as 
to the recognition of your Syracuse University Project Advance credit? 

n Before Acceptance-- □ After Acceptance-^ Q After Acceptance-- 

Prior to Registration Prior to Campus Registration After Campus Registration 

6. Does your college or university have written policy related to their recognition of credit 
earned at othe'^ colleges by their entering freshmen? p ^ ^Q 

7. Who infonned you of the decision made at your college or university regarding credit earned 
. in Syracuse University Project Advance? 

□ Your advisor □Oepartnient Chairman Q Registrar's Office 

□ college Dean □Admissions Office □other (specify) ' ^ 

a Were you to^d that your choice of major or area of concentration affected the number of 
Syracuse University Project Advance credits recognized at your college or universUy? 

□ Yes □ No 

9 Wh^t infonTiation, in addition to the college transcript, did your collega request before 
fraking a decision on the recognition of your Syracuse University Project Advance credit. 

□ Check here if you are not aware of any. 



10 Please feel frpe to add additional coments that will help us to understand any problems you 
may have encountered in transferring Syracuse University Project Advance credit. (Please 
USB the back of this sheet.) 

121 COLLEGE PLACE i SYHAgUSE. NEW YORK 13210 315/423^2404 
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Part S: Student Transcript Data Form 



Important; Please complete your enclosed Transcript Data Forfn using the folTowIng procedure: 

In the section of the form labeled InBtitutioriat Ajtion^ check only one of the five colunins for 
each^ of the course grades. Foundations of Human Bthavtdr and Corrfnuni cations and Society Involve 
only one grade and the traditional three credits. Freshman English 1s a variable credit course 
involving up to six course grades. Please indicate to thf best of your knowledge what action th 
college or university you are now attending has taken for each course grade. 



tlMli^JX' Check here if you received credit tsi^ard your degree fequirements, 

but not exsnptisn froin a laf required course. 



oegree program but receivM no credit. If you receive ' an exemption but were told 
that credit will be defe^rred until after completion d jn advanced 
coursef .^I'so check this toluf^^n and make a note on the back of your data form to 

this iki'f€Qt. 

3* Credl t j^nd ExgrTigtion , Check If both were given^ 

lie ither Credit nor\ E^ceoRtlg;^. Check if neither was given, 

5* 0|MC_^i^_UPl'^ ^'ou cht^tk th's columns please give a brief explanation on the 
back of yoVr data form, i.e., "grantiJig of crtdtt or course exemption ii against 
college policyj'' or ^'special dc-gree requirimehts/* etc. 

6. Number of Cf^edits Accepted. In this colunnl^, Indicate the number of credits 

acLeptid'by your'col leg university far each course orj in the case of English, 
each portion of the course. 

7* If you are not att^Tidlng the college or university indicated on the data form, 
please correct the Inrormatlon and complete the instituHonal Aatim portion as 
requested. 

8* We ask that you respond as soon as possible and forward both the questiormaire 
(Part A) and your transcript data form (Part B) In the return envelope provided. 




Th'^nk you again for your time and assistance* 



FornA^ri rd to; Franklin P, Wilbur 



Associate In Development 
Syracuse University 
121 College Place 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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S Y R A C I J S E I ; \' i V E R S I T Y 




CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



PROIECT ADVANCE 



January 9* 



1975 



Dear Registrar^ 

Your institution has recently been engaged 1n evaluating conege transcripts sub- 
mitted by entering freshmen who have participated in Syracuse University Project 
Advance. Project Advance is only one such program offering high school students 
an opportunity to enroll In college courses prior to high school graduation. It 
Is of critical importance to Syracuse University and participating high schools 
to know how credit earned in the program has been recognized and rewarded at your 
Institution. We ask you to please assist us in assuring that the enclosed question- 
naire and student records are completed and returned as soon as possible. Please 
road the entire questionnaire carefully. If your office do^s not have all the in- 
tor:ration requested on each student, kindly contact the appropriate department. 

Like Syracuse University, your institution may be cooperating with area high 
schools to ere:- te opportunities that represent new and more effective transitions 
between high school and college. Since the ''high school student with college 
credit" doesn' t necessarily fall into the usual categorj of ''transfer student" 
(i.e. , student from another 2 year or 4 year post-secondary fnbtUution)^ m 
think it a particularly important responsibility to see how these studsntn fared. 

The return of this data is extremely important, and we appreciate your time, 
reel free to enclose additional comments of statements of policy to assist us in 
better understanding how transfer credit of entering freshmen is evaluated at 
your institution. 

Sincerely, 



Frankl in P. Wi Ibur 
Associate In Development 

FPW/ks 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 




CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROIECT ADVANCE 



Completed by: 

Name of Instltutton 
Insti'tution' s Address 



Person completing fomis (Dr. , Mr. , Ms. ) 
Title 



Telephone 



first 



last 



Part A (Please check appropriate category) 

1. Type of tnstftution: Q 2-year college □ 4'year college p university 

2. Kind of Institution: Q privati Q public 

3. Size of undergraduate population: 

□ under 1000 Q 1000-2000 □ 2000-5000 □ 5000-10,000 □ 10,000+ 

4. Highest degree granted: 

□ associate Q baccalaureate p masters Q doctorate p (other) 



With increasing frequencys high school studentSi prior to graduations are accurnulatlng 
college credit through various arrangements with colleges and unlversitiei , Does your 
Institution have written pol Icy that would apply to the recognition of such college credit 
tarned by members of your entering freshman class? ^ q 

Where are decisions regarding transfer credit for these entirlng freshmen usually made? 

□ student's advisor Q academic department chairman Q riglstrar's office 

□ college dean □ admissions office □ other (specify) 



When does your Institution Inform entering freshmen of diclsions (tentative or otherwise) 
regarding recognition of their college transfer credit? 

□ before acceptance-- Q after acceptance--- □ after acceptanci-- 

pr^or to registration prior to campus registration ~ after campus registration 

Would a freshman student's choice of major or area of concentration possibly affect transfer 

urc-riit recognition at your institution? „ — 

P ;^s Q no 

Please feel free to add additional conrrients that will help us understand how transfef credit 
of entering freshmen is evaluated at your institution, concerns that you or others may have 
regarding school-college articulation programs^ etc, {please use the back' of this sheet)* 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 




CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECT ADVANCE 



December 16, 1974 



Dear Project Advance student: 

Last year you were among students from nine high schools In New York 
State parftcipating in Project Advance. This special program allowed 
you to earn Syracuse University credit for conege courses that were 
part of your regular high school program. For many reasons, you may 
or may not have decided to have this credit transferred to other 
colleges and universities. In order to determine how credit earned 
In the program was used, we ask that you spend a few minutes to fill 
out the enclosed form and return 1t in the self-addressed stamped 
envelope provided. This information will be extremely va.luable In 
helping all those participating In Project Advance understand the 
variety of ways in which credit earned in the program has benefited 
the student or why the credit was not transferred to other institutions, 

In bphalf of all those Involved In Project Advance, I'd like to thank 
you for your cooperation. Happy Holidaysi 

Sincerely, 



Frankl in P. Wilbur 
Associate in Development 
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CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECT ADVANCE 



Complitod by: 

Check the appropriate category or supply the Information requested. 

1* Are you now attending a contgi* unlvtrsityi or professional school? 

□ Yes QHo 

If yes, what is the name of the school you are now attending? 

2. Did you hav5 Syra^.use University Proj^^ct Advance credit transferred to another school or 
col lege? 

□ Y« □ '-a 

If yesp where V 1 

If nCt why not? 

O Zq]\q^p said they would not accept the credit so I didn't bother to riquest credit 
transfar, 

[J I dacldid not to enroll in any school or col lege, 

Cl didn't know I was supposed to request a Syracuse Univirsity transcrfpt, 
□ other. (Explain) _________ 



3* If yeu enrol led at a college or university and decided not to transfer Project Advance credit, 
please indfcati why not, 

□My gradeCs) In Project Advance were too low to transfer, 

□ l decided that I would benefit by ripeatlng a similar college course(s) as a college 
freshnian. 

□ other, (E^cplain) 



4. If you found that Syracuse URiversity Project Advance credit was not acceptable at another 
institution, how did you discover this? 

□ Collegi catalogue □Letter from institution 

□ visit to Institution □Speaking with institutional representative 

□ Other 



SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 




5, Pluase feel free tc: add additional coniments 
you may have encountered In transferring or 
Project Advance credit (use back of sheet). 



that will help us to understand any problems 
attempting to transfer Syracuse University 
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DOES PARTICIPATION IN A PROJECT ADVANCE COURSE 
AFFECT A STUDENT'S ABILITY TO DO WELL IN COLLEGE? 
A FOLLOW-UP OF 1973-74 PROJECT ADVANCE STUDENTS 



David Chapman 



7i 



Foliow^up of Project Advance Students' College Experience 



Does participation in a Project Advance course affect a student*s ability 
to do well in conege? How do students who participated in Project Advance and 
who then go on to college evaluate their experlence(s) in Project Advance 
courses? The students who would know best are those who had participated In 
Project Advance during its first year, 1973-74* and gone on to college. 

During November, 1974, these students were contacted by man and asked to 
complete a short questionnaire. Of the 277 correctly addressed questionnaires 
that were mailedt 140 were returned, a 501 rate of response. The questions 
were designed to collect three types of inforfnatloni 1) students' achievement 
in college, 2) the Influence of Project Advance on students* ability to manage 
their time and develop good study habits^ 3) their overall ratings of Project 
Advance from their perspective as college students, and 4) their comments and 
suggestions regarding the Project Advance course(s) they had taken,. 

The first three types of information are summarized separately for students 
who had been enrolled in English^ in Psychology^ and in other Project Advance 
courses (Communications in Society and Human Values), Part four, student com- 
ments, form the last portion of this report. 
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Students Enrolled in Project Advance English 



Grade Point Average at end of freshman year 



Grade 

a Average 



Students enrolled in P. A* English only 65 2.89 

Students enrolled in P. A* English and another 

P,A. course ' 12 3,08 

Overall average 77 3,00 

My experience in a Project Advance course was preparation for more 

advanced courses in the same area, 

fantastic^ excellent (2)^ very good (3)* good (37), helpful, pretty goodj 
average, decent, okay, fair (7), suitable, not so good, poor (5), useless, 
can't answer; haven* t taken other English courses (7). 

My experience in Project Advance was -preparation for most of the work 

I took duHng my freshman year, 

very good/excellent (6), good (26) , great, valuable, fine, helpful {2), 
adequate, satisfactory, okay^ fair (8), poor (3), inadequate, bad (3), 
useless, irrelevant, no effect. 

It helped me to learn to manage my time. Number of Students 

a great deal 8 

some 40 

^ little 22 

not at all 18 

It helped me develop good study habits. 

a great deal 6 

some 45 

a little 20 

not at all 17 

On the basis of my experience in Project Advance I would reconmend _____ 



the course but not the teacher 14 

the teacher but not the course 1 

the course and the teacher 54 

neither the course nor the teacher 3 

Overall, I rate my experience in a Project Advance course to be ^ 

excellent 26 

good • -1 ■ 52 

f a i r 9 

poor 3 

Do you think that as a result of participation in Project Advance, you may complete 
your degree prograrn sooner? 



yes 14 
no 75 
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Students Enrolled in Project Advance Psychology 



Grade Point Average at end of freshman year 

Grade 

M Average 

Students enroned in P. A. Psychology only 50 ' 3,01 

Students enrolled in P,A, Psychology and 

another P. A, course 12 3.08 

Overall college freshman GPA respondents 

who took P. A. Psychology 66 3,02 

My experience in Project Advance course was a _____ preparation for more 
advanced courses in the same subject area. 

excellent (9), very good (4), great, good (30), okay, fair (4), 
suitable, decent, small, poor (4), didn*t take psychology at 
college (5). 

My experience in a Project Advance course was a(n) _____ preparation for 
most of the course work I took during my freshman year/' 

excellent (3), good (IS), solid, worthwhile, adequate, identical, 
fair (7), satisfactory, all right, okay (2), average, general, 
inappropriate, not related to, no effect, not needed. 

It helped me to learn to manage my time. 

a great deal 9 

some 36 

a little 13 

not at all 12 

It helped me develop good 'study habits. 

a great deal 9 

some 36 

a little 16 

not at all 9 

On the basis of my experience in Project Advance, I would recommend 



the course but not the teacher 7 

the teacher but not the course 1 

the course and the teacher 61 

neither the course nor the teacher 0 

Overall, I rate my experience in a Project Advance course to be 

excellent 27 

good 38 

f a 1 r 5 

DOor 0 

Do you think that as a result of participation in Project Advance, you may complete 
your degree program sooner? 
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no 50 7 I 
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Only 4 responses were available from students who had been enrolled in Cfflmun_lcatiori 
and Society Human Values. These were sumnarized together. 



Gpade Point Average at end of freshman year 

My exDerience in a Project Advance course was a 
advanced courses in the same subject area. 

excellent, good (2), Identical 

Hy experience in a Project Advance course was a(n) 
of the course work I took during my freshman year. 

excenent, good (2), identical 

It helped me learn to manage my time. 

a great deal 
some 

a little 
not at all 

It helped me develop good study habits. 

a great deal 
some 

a little 
not at all 



3.15 

preparation for more 



preparation for most 



2 
2 
0 
0 



3 
1 
0 
0 



On the basis of my experience In Project Advance, I would recommend 



the course but not the teacher 
the teacher but not the course 
the course and the teacher 
neither the course nor the teacher 



0 
0 
3 
0 



Overall, I rate my experience in a Project Advance course to be 

2 

2 
0 
0 



excel lent 
good 
fair 
Door 



Do you think that as a result of participation in Project Advance, you may 
complete your degree program sooner? 



yes 
no 
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STUDENT COMMENTS 



Since college studies are so different from those in high school i project 
advance proved to be an enlightening experience. It gave me some ideas as 
to what to expect upon entering college. 

If I hadn't taken it, I would be at a disadvantage because my High School 
didn't prepare people in the English studies* And also^ I had a credit 
jump which allowed me to take another course freshmen wouldn"t normany 
take, 

rm really glad that I had the opportunity to participate in Project Advance, 
At the time that the classes were being taught, I thought that some of the 
things we were doing v^ere a bit ridiculous, but now, rm thankful for everything 
we did. It (Project Advance) has helped me prepare for classes in the same 
subject area. 

The course wasn't demanding enough to push me into any work that was really 
good. The only benefit of the entire course was a greater familiarity with 
library resources - other than that, there was very little in the course that 
taught me anything. 

I didn't feel that project advance made college life easier for me* However 
it did give an idea of what to expsct in college, 

I enjoyed the course and can honestly say that it helped my writing skills. 
It did not affect my study habits because it was taught in a high school 
atmosphere and I find it completely different being 1n college, I was also 
disappointed to find that the course was not required by my major, 

I hate to condemn tne whole project advance course just because of my personal 
experience? I saw many students succeed and work very hard in it. However, 
I was very dissatisfied myself. In high - school I was not ready to give up 
an hour or so everynight to English. At the time I felt the course was very 
difficult and iooking back I see it was not representative at all of any 
courses I have token so far at school , 

Project Advance English exempted me from Introductory Freshman English and the 
associated drudgery of Paradise Lost . - 

Learning how to write well, and in a limited amount of time, helped me greatly 
in taking tests in college (essays). Anyone who is going to go to college should 
learn how to write correctly before they get there* I definitely recommend this 
course also for people who aren't goirig to go to college because it helps you to 
organize your thoughts, and to express yourself more clearly and effectively. 

I feel it was a worthwhile course but I don't feel that it made any difference 
1n my college career. I don't feel that it helped my preparation at all. 

I took the English course for my own benefit - no other reason. Throughout my 
high school english courses (or any others), I never learned how to write a 
good essay or paper, I am a biology major and I have done little essay or paper 
writing, but I found that when I had to write one - it was fairly easy to tackle 
it. I used to be nervous and dread writir/j one - now I can collect my thoughts 
and write a very good paper and enjoy it. 
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A', ran 4e sepn by mv records, rny arades received were not very high (about a C). I 
do feel however that this is due mostly to my own neg^t^i^ocfi of the work assigned. 1 m 
sure'that I could have done much better had I wor*ke' vn ... ?in capacity. The exper- 
ience was rewarding, academicany *nd 'KV'inom^cally 

Ar ♦■irst I was hesitant In taking Project Aovar,uf:; c&drsm because I didn't want a 
heavy senior year and figured that 1 wwid ^ .-t^rrnulate enough credits in college 
itself. BU+-. I did take 2 courses and I will never forget the good that came out of 
i^' I lea- ed a "lot about the amount of time and effort needed to result in a good 
qrad*^ n nut me 9 credits ahead and lessened my electives load which might lead to m 
qraduat^nn a semester early. In all, it was an excenent experience prior to college, 
gave m a ' iood insight into college courses, and I will never regret taking either 
course . 

Per-^onaily I found no influence on my college experience, however I found taking 
treshnian English in hiqh school to be very beneficial as it was one less course I 
had to worry abou* during my first semester as a freshman. 

I wish at the timp that I had taken the psychology course more seriously. I obtained 
a C in the course but I wish now that I'd realized that the course was just as good 
as if it were taken right at S.U., 

Proiert Advance helped ma get into the more important psychology courses before most 
of m- friends. As Project Advance classes are smaner in comparison to the Univer- 
sity's huge introductory courses, I feel that I was able to learn more in a better 
atmosphere. 

It was d qrea'-- help and was a good experience in high school and a better realizatior 
of what some college work load will be like. 

I would say that it was an easy way to obtain college credit. 
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Students who i^uccessful ly completed Project Advance courses in high schools 
during 1973-74 and who then went on to colleqe had an averaga of 3.0 (B) at the 
end of their freshman year. Slightly more than half of the students responding 
Felt the courss had provided a good preparaticn for more advanced courses in 
the area of their Project Advance course and about the same number felt their 
Project Advance course(s) provided a good preparation for most of the work 
they took durinq their freshman year in college. More specifically » 54 percent 
of the students who had taken Project Advance English felt the course had helped 
then learn to manage their time and 57 percent felt the course had helped them 
davelop good study habits ''some*' or '^a great deaU'' Ninety-four percent of 
tnese college sophomores would still reccmend the course and 75 percent would 
also recorrrnend their same teacher. Fifteen percent of the respondents thought 
that as a resuit of their participation in Project Advance, they might complete 
their degree program sooner. 

While only four students who had been enrolled in Communications in Society 
or Human Values, all were very positive about the course, and their experience 
in the course. Two of them felt their participation in Project Advance might 
shorten their time in conege. 

Summary 

Students who successfuny completed Project Advance courses in high school 
during 1973-74 by mail and asked to complete a questionnaire regarding their 
experiences in college and the influence of Project AdvancS on those experiences. 

Project Advance students responding to this questlohnaire averaged a 3*0 
(B average) at the end of their sophomore year. Slightly over half of the stu- 
dents felt their experience in a Project Advance course helped them learn to 
nianage their time and develop good study habits. Their overall rating of their 
Project Advance coursefs) was overwhelmingly positive. The vast majority of the 
students would still recDmnend both the course(s) they took and their te3cher(s). 
About 20 percent of the students expected that as a result of their participation 
1n a Project Advance course they might complete their degree program sooner. 
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APPENDIX B 

Questionnaire Sent to College Students Who Had Completed 
Project Advance Courses in 1973-74 
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PROJECT ADVANCE 



As one of tne first group of Project Advance students, you are in a uniou 

thrPrn"J° -h" ■ ^" ^^fscted your contge wo^J ana 

tne Hrojec. Md- ance courses might be improved. Please answer the questions 
□elow and retu-n the sheet In the enclosed, stamped envelope. 

f''3m6_________ Col 1 ege Attending _ 

I was enrolled in Project Advance 

Q English Qpsychology Q Human Vaiues 

1. Grade Point Average at the end of freshman year. 



e 

d how 



f-ly experience in a Project Advance course was a ^^^par^tion for 

nore advanced courses in the same subject area. ' — ™ -par.tion for 

My experience in a Project Advance course was a(n) preoaration 
for n,ost-of the course work I took during my f reshrnarrpigFr~ 

It helped me learn to manage my time 



^) a great deal b} some c) a little d) not at all 

It helped me develop qood study habits 

a) a great deal b) some c) a iVuie d) not at all 

On the basis of my experience in Project Advance. I would recofmend 
a) the course but not the teacher 
b the teacher but not the course 

c) the course and the teacher 

d) neither the course nor the teacher 

Overall, I rate my experience in a Project Advance course to be _ 
a) excellent b) good c) fair d) poor ~ 

a) yes b) no 

Any comments or suggestions which you wish to make regardinq Proiect Advanr^ 
courses or their influence on your college experience'will be appreciat^^ 
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PROJECT ADVANCE STUDENTS' EXPECTATIONS OF COLLEGE 



A Comparison of Project Advance Students 
Coming To Syracuse University with 
Other Syracuse University Freshmen 
Using the College Characteristics Index 

Bonnie Baranowski 
David Chapman 
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Coiiege Expectations of Entering Fii hmen 
Who Tco'k College Caurses During Hign School 



Considerable research has Investigated stuuents' expectations of conege. 
Work by Stern (1970) indicates that many students enter college with unrealistic 

expectations of I'e college envi ronment , a phenomenon he refers to as the "fresh- 
r-3R mytn," Conage-bound high school seniors, regardless of the institution they 
expect to attend, share a highly stereotyped, idealized image of college life, 

^■•^1:'^ '•cpr.--entative of .uiy actual institution. Writes Stern: 

. . .[Students] are badly ni s i nf ormed about the extent to 
which their college is organized rationally to achieve its 
vdr^nus^onds. expecti ng 1 1 to be a lot more consistent than 
any c'Pega in fact is. And they are even more poorly in- 
f,.;--.:'3 about the composite character of the school. They 
think that it is prepared to do as much toward the shaping 
of their social lives as it will do for their intellects.' 
whereas in fact, no school combines these attributes. (1970. 
n. 173) 

The research is not clear as to the sources of these unrealistic expecta- 
ti,.M-. The students themselves report that they get their information from 
friends, family, and high school counselors (Mctaughlin, 1966; Stern, 1970; 
Tillory, 1973). It sGsms likely that these groups all tend to idealize col- 
lege li:"G. !/hatcvt;r the source(s) of their eApectations , "heir myths about col- 
lege I if a may serve as a source of coTnderable tension and frustration as they 
discover that their college does not and cannot meet their idealized expectations. 

Herhaps if suudLnts are provided with more exposure to college experiences 
before their natriculation, thay will hold more realistic expectations of col- 
lege life. One type of conege experience increasingly available to high school 
student-; is th^- opportunity to f^kc -.onoge courses during hl^jh school. Many 
coliciici diid uiii vi;f Uie^ acros-; trv ,uuntry arc presently involved in some form 
of high school-collegG cooperation that offers this possibility (Wilbur, 1975; 
Chapman and Wilbur, 1976). However, little research hds examined if or how 
these particujar course experiences influence students' expectations of college. 
It seems ru::.onable, howevor, that as high school students take college courses 
in which college standards are maintained, students will develop expectations 
about theinsalves and about college more consistent with what they will actually 
experience in college. 
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:'v s::;.J..--:rK i^h: ':U:t' ^'uui-j.:? dia-ina high da}iool kold moi^e acaia'ate 

£xpt->^m:-zr^^^'^ -rj .*:j:.lt:j.: ;:t>u:y zlt^.jtJ-Jc^^i^ atudmta? The present Study 

Investigate Uiis que:;tion for ona particulcr program, Project Advance. Project 
Advance: a nrcgram th:^t, offers sal acted Syracuse University courses in parti-- 
c^Dnti-j '/c- heals in :.ew York and surrounding states. Courses are taught 
in ;^ew Vc^?^ ^r;\o^.J]i. ly quan^i-d nigh school teachers under the supervision 

of iUy faculty. The courses are regular University courses, and consider- 

aDle cv ;r aviilcible that coliage standards are Indeed being maintained 

;.; p,.-:/^ ; iidr, th?^ study used the College Characteristics Index (CGI) 
(:-^: I9S8, l^^-O; to investigate, first, whether the college expectations of 
stLidents takinci ^; noct Advance courses and then cocnlng to Syracuse University 
as freshmen ": ''vQa from thoss of other ^'reshmen entering Syracuse Universityt 
and whether that di;-farence was in the direction of more realistic expectations 
on the nart of ;r;a Pro^^ec Advarn^H group. One would expect that participation 
^ •] a Pr^Qjtict Agv^.mC'^ course wn-id lead to ingrs ''accurate'' expectations of the 
acade^Tr^. and/c-- intellectual cl^-^^te but have little influence on expectations 
of Che so; '^^1 >nvironment u tr - r:oi:^:;;ie. Accuracy is defined in the present 
study as ex^ -c. tion:; closer ;.ck motions of upperclassmen. 

Most of thi: i;-eviaus research using the CCI has focused on need-press con- 
gruence and achieve lani or attrition* An excellent review of this literature 
U presided Dy Wal^n (1973). Heaver, students* adaptation to and success in 
college m.y b^^ 't:-:^ infp.enced by the congruence of their needs and the insti- 
^:--rk»nai p ^n-ui by ^he consequence of their expectations and the press they 
..;c>v' = :/-nt:ly r n-;^ ^t^r (Lauterbach and Vielhaba^% 1956). Standing and Parker 
( 1964^ hynothcs i.;ed ^nat the denreo of disparity between the anticipated envi- 
romierr and th^: a::ru ^^nvfronnent would relate to achieveinent* Scitisfac tion 
witn schoou nh^:, p.^^^it^^rce at ihg university, however, their results re- 
garding the rr] dTujn^n^p between inaccurate preconceptions and achievement were 
incunc ius i . and no significant differences were found between the preconcep- 
tions or sit. dents who droDoed out and those who did not. On the other hand* 
Lauterbdrh ^ar ; '-nrlnabtr (1966), using the CCI with West Point CadetSt found that 
^ccui^cicy Qf c-i:i^;ts^ expectations were sinnif icantly related to academic achieve- 
iucnls i.^d'CLited by erm of the year CPA. Ilowevar, the expectation-press measuri 
did not DDDrecldbfy aid in the prediction of grades over other indicators already 
evaiiablft (i.e., SAi-M, SAf-M, high school rank In class). More recently Dresser 
(1971), u:;ing thi; CCI to study student attrition at Syracuse University, found 
that envirnr]n:enlai exDectations were significantly related to student dropout- 

o 8(i 
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Methodoigy 

Procedure. During the suinner of 1975, as a part of the freshman orienta- 
tion program at Syracuse University 5 entering students were asked to complete 
the sho-t foni of the CCL Responses had already been conected for college 
students enrplled in the College of Arts and Sciences at Syracuje University 
who cDfTiD'^ned the Uenis as part of another study (Woodstruck, in preparation), 
InNtrumentat ^on. The CCI was developed by Stern (1958, 1970) as a measure 
sti/ r c perc-Dtion of the college environment. The instrument consists of 
a ser I. " of it- :s (110 on the short forni; 300 on the long form) which describe 
possible char ceristics of a col' ^ T; ^spondents rate ^nree or disagree) 
each item ne basis of their Del... that the item describes something that 

or is ^ 1 to occur at their college. These items compose eleven 

College E roni.ant Factors which are reported in Figure 1 and described 1n 
earlier work by Stern (1970). 

Sarngle. A total of 2039 entering freshmen cmpleted the CCI. Of these, 
had completed one or more Project Advance courses during their senior year 
in hiqh school. The college sample consisted of 377 students from all four 
clas5:^s enr Jled the College of Arts ^nd Sciences at Syracuse University who 
completed the CCI during the spring of 1973. In the present study, they will 
be refer^^ed to as ''upperclassmen, " 

Data Analysi s , The data analysis was conducted in two parts. The first 
used discriminant analysis to determine if entering freshmen differed from upper- 
classmen across the eleven factors of the CCI, that is, whetner or not the fresh- 
man myth existed in the entering students. Part two used discriminant analysis 
^.0 compare the coMega expectations of Project Advance students (PA) with those 
of othe- -ntering ft • shmen (NPA). Discriminant analysis is a multivariate muU1- 
woup i_ hnique that answers the questions, ''What combinations of scales best 
.-..arates (i.e., discriminates) differ unuos''? Di scr1m1nant analysis was 
selected as the analytic technique be^ - eleven factors of the CCI show 

a substantial intnrcorrelation. Both us were completed using SPSS version 



dev 



each group on each factor are reported 
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1 . Aspi ^ a::ion Level 

2. Intenectual Climate 

3. Student Dignity 

4. Academic Climate 

5. Academic Achievement 

5- Self-Expression 

7. Grnup Life 

8. Academic Organization 

9. Social ¥om 
Play 

11. Vocational Climate 



Counteraction* Changet Fantasied Achievement, 
Understanding 

Reflectiveness, Humanities-Social Sciences^ 
Sensuality, Understanding^ Fantasied Achievement 

Objectivity, Assurancei Tolerance 

Humanities-Social Sciences, Science 

Achievement, Energy, Understanding, Counter- 
action I Conjunctivi ty 

Ego Achievement, Emotionality, Exhibitionism, 
Energy 

Affilidtion, Supplication, Nurturance, Adap- 
tiveness 

Blame Avoidance, Order, Conjunctivity, Deliber- 
ation, Deferencei Narcissisni 

Narcissism, Nurturance, Adaptiveness , Dominances 
Play 

Saxuality^ Risk-taking, Play, Impu^^ , vaness 

i 

Practicalness, Puritanism, Deference, Ordef, 
Adaptiveness 



Figure 1 First -Order College Environment Factors (CCI) 



■niirce: G.G. Stern. Pc-oj^l e i n Conte xt , New York: Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1970-, 
p. 55-58. ' ^ ' - — 
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TABLE 3 

Centroids of Groups in Discriminant Spaci 
for Entering Freshmen' and Upperclassmen 



Function 

-0.35 
1,80 



Group 

- Freshmen 
Upperclassmen 
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TABLE 4 



Predicted Classification of Entering Freshmen 
and Upperclass Students 
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Predicted Predicted 

Entering Upperclass 

A ctual^Group Freshmen Students 

Entering Freshmen 1907 132 

(N - 2039) (93.5%) (6.5%) 

Upperclass Students 9 368 

{N = 377) (2.4%) (97.6%) 



.■■M.;;::.,r:e ^iSu^^ts o' I'le f'^rsc discrlini nant analysis indicated a multi- 
variate F rdt^: ^r' 573. c/ with S ^nd 2^07 dagroes of freedon-, significant at 
tna ,uDi 'eveU t?cni ihe eleven variables mt-ifr&ti thi? cinalysis with an F 
:d cnre-^ > ^ H'^^^^le 2;. Tr^ di scriniinant ana'ysis had a ch1 square value of 

'rvci, An < a '1 1 H 3 1 c fi o'" the stjnrid>^d^zsd dis- 
^rir-:r-a:;C fjnci^on cOi i';'' : ci trnts ^;^or vhis function indicates that Play-Work, 

\ r^r^ni zctwn , Stud^vp" Di^MiLy, and Social Fc; " factors contribute most 
ID 20'- 1 ' ^'^s function, aner'ng freshmen had hiy^^^:^ expectations of Play-^ 
Wo^'^ i^r^ity. end Social Form t^an ws^^e th^ • ' ^ntions of upperc1ass = 

rvr, ■ --:x : a^'Siriten had rn..:r mgher percept^ -..' , . Academic Organization 

: wai r^pocted by ^rtPrino studeni ■ z^ir ^'oids of each group 

■n d ^ ^C'■^ '^"1 ' ncH t ^""^'C:;; ^Te reported in Table 3. 

A niq^: rr.. ,. ::n irit Play-Work dirnGnsion desc. jxpectation of a lot 

of infor-tnal aa':ina ara frequent student parties. The Student Dignity factor 
'5^e:^s to reflect an ddiiii ni strati ve concern for the maintenance of a hiyh leval 
c^ sel^-deiernni^Lio^" and personal responsibn i ty airong students (Stern, 1970), 
A hinh score here indicates; an axpectation (or perception) that the institutional 
cH(:ac.e is non-authoritarian and that there is a minimum of coercion, that stu- 
dents are trnat^^d wUh the respect and consideration accorded mature adults. 
Social Fonn describes an institutional press for the development of social skills, 
A niqh score describris an expectation that participation and appropriate manners 
are i'nporta/it in colleqe. Freshmen were lower than upperclassmen in their ex- 
pectatin- of th-^ Ar.i:iMfnic Orin^ni za ti on ""actor. This dimension refers to the 
^^-ync-.is d <..'.. '■ '■ -i}^ places on organi za t^ n~ and btruc^^^>^e in th£ academic environ- 
jnent. Overall, entering freshmen seemec \.u txpert far ::ore social activity to 
be vivrii lable ^nc to ^Mnd nior^e emohasis M appropriate participation in that 
activity ihaT: dij ntnjdentG already In conege. At the same time, they expected 
]h:.s e::inna:>;> 1n i\n: orqan nn.aian of the acadomic aspectc of college. These 
findings nn^:' nnrin'Ment vitn thoi^e of Stern (1970)- A classification analysis 
nnc^n-..v.;on .-r- -y;e rnM^'-n-j -,;n^; ^ :;r enterinq freshmen and ur jerclassmen indicated 
u\^'. 3n^ibZ of ^n.^ .^nio stunents could be correctly classified (Table 4). Since 
:^'="n- z on":v "^^'^ kf.owlndge of a studrr^t'?; nxnectaticns/perccptions 

^■ -nin..];; 'i^w rr^A^^ns nrn^.^bi!Hy nf judning correctly whether he/she had col- 
■ '-n;:j r-nv"-!rn:c nv nver 16 per'^erit. 
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..lM.;:-..i>ta 2. Results 0^" the second Jiscriminant analysis showed a muUi- 
varijie F rri: of 4.44 ^-ith 4 and 2034 dagrees of freedom, significant at the 
.01 leva!, Fr:,T of the eleven variables fcrif^red the analysis wi th an F to enter 
> l.C (TabU 5), This, discrfninsnt analysis had a chl square value of 17.70, 
^"qnif-^r/;.t tht .001 level. An ? » r^^-i n.^ i ^on of -he stsndaHized di scrin>1nant 
function coeffit v.;.it3 Inoicates that the function is defined primarily by the 

; ft'.snt factor with a moderate contribution- from the Self-Expresslon 

and Acc;J.^,i,: i ' '.mte factors. The Academic Achievement factor refers to students' 
expec'aci Jns -he academic stdndards and intenectual rigor of the Institution 
ana tna g,ja]1ty of instruction and learning that students expect to find. Stu- 
high on this msasure feel that competUion for grades will be intense and 
tnat faculty will nush students to their full capabnitles. Students who have 
taken colleqp c.-,.;rses in high school are less imbued with these beliefs. The 
Self-Expression factor is concerned with opportunities offered to the students 
for the development of leadership potential and self-assurance. Again, PA stu- 
dents hd.e a lower score th9n the NPA group. Acadefflic Climate refers to the 
acads^n'c excellence in staff and facilities in the conventional areas of the 
huiiianitles, social science, and natural sciences. A high score on this factor 
would indicate the p-ftsence of good facilif^es such as libraries and laboratories. 
PA students hold higher expectations along both of these factors than do NPA 
students. Overall, the function might be teitned an ArH.:;<"1c Achievement function 
with PA students expecting a lower institutional press fo' academic achlevsTient " 
and a soinewhat higher press for self-expression and bev:'t^:r scadanic f-^nitles 
than Lio NrA sturenLs, The centroids of PA and NPA studeriv ;vi discrirnniant space 
are reported in i^iole 6. A clasnificfttion analysts showi:J r, i/;crea,i" in the 
abilHy tc classify students into their original groups (PA or NPA) on the basic 
ct their flcor';s on this functicn. This is probably due to the very small pro- 
:jartion of PA :>tude: Ls to the overall group (less than 31). While groups dif- 
tersd Uqmficantly, trie diffsrences are not sufficient to al )w the classifi- 
cation 0^ individuals. 

Dis ujssinn 

Rasulir, of the present study students coming to Syracuse University 1n- 
di"ate that, overall, entering freshmen have unrealistic and idealized expecta- 
tions of college life, consistent with what Stern (1970) describes as the fresh- 
in,jn myth. However, students who had taken college courses during high school 
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TABLE 6 



Centroids of Groups in Discriminant 
Space for PA and NPA Students 



Group 



Function 



Project Advance Students 



Non Project Advance Students 



-.56 
.02 
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through Project Advance differed significantly from the other entering freshmen 
and appeared closer to upperclassmen in their expectations of academic and in- 
tellectual aspects of college. PA students did not differ significantly from 
other freshmen in their expectations of the social or personal aspects of col- 
lege life. Stni, PA student scores were 1n the direction of the upperclass- 
men 's perceptions on the majority of the dimensions of the CCI. 

It is interesting that significant differences were found on a function 
defined primarily by Academic Achievement, the dimension "most directly related 
to the classroom experience. The rigor of conege level work appeared somewhat 
less mythfcized to the PA group. This may merely reflect a greater confidence 
among these students that they have the necessary skills and can meet the chal- 
lenge of college work. Indeed^ this would be consistent with results of an 
earlier study of PA students who had gone on to college in which over half of 
the respondents indicated that their experience in Project Advance courses helped 
them learn to manage their time and develop good study habits (Chapman, 1976). 

An alternative explanation is that the more accurate college expectations 
of the Project Advance group were due to their experience with a college course 
itself. The reader should be cautious, because correlation does not denote 
causality; one cannot concludi from this study that taking Project Advance 
courses "caused" the greater accuracy of expectations. Still, it is a reason- 
able speculation. The speculation is supported by the greatest differences 
observed on those dimensions most directly related to classroom activities, the 
experience on which PA and NPA students most clearly differed. Perhaps the 
first-hand exposure to college level work leads to more accurate expectations 
of college in general and of the academic aspects of college in particular. 
One can speculate that the more accurate expectations would reduce students' 
initial frustration and tension of adapting to college life and would, in turn, 
contribute to their success as conege students. 

The theoretical basis for relating expectations of courses to expectations 
of college in general is cloudy at best. Calista (1975) has pointed out that 
little differentiation is made between generalized instltwtienal expectations 
and those associated with a student's actual courses. He speculates that stu- 
dents can be unrealistic about their situational (collegi) expectations but be 
quite realistic about their contextual (course) expectations. Results of the 
present study suggest that the two may be more closely related and that course 
experiences may be important contributions to generalljed expectations. This 
area deserves more study. 

07 
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Is U reasonable that one, maybe two, college courses taken during high 
school could have sufficient impact to be related to the differgnces in eK.pe.c- 
tations? Probably so. Previous studies indicite that by m sixth week of 
the freshman year, the idealized image of college life descrtbad earliwr as the 
freshman myth disappears, and students develop a raore realistic perception of 
the environment (Stern. 1970). Stafford (1970) has found that the freshmen 
perceive the school no differently from other students by the ewd of the first 
semester. The freshman myth 1s dispelled quickly. Perhaps PA studenfes are 
closer in some respscts to being second semester freshnrefi in tfirms. of their 

classroom experience, 

A third possibility should be considered. As mentio;ned earlier, Dre&ser 
(1971) four'l that environmental expectations were significantly related m stu- 
dent attrltiw at Syracuse, However, "In terms of press expectations, those 
who left Syracuse appear to have expected less af m Ihtellectuai or Academic 
Clfmate. lower levels of Academic Achievement aritf fewer opportunities for Self 
Expression than those who stayed." He further noted that ttese students tended 
to have high intellectual needs. Hence, while their expectations were closer to 
reality (that is, the the perceived press) than; the high expectatto«s associated 
with the freshman myth, these were incongruent with personal needs. Possibly 
the lower Academic Achievement scores of the PA students foreshadows a problem 
with perseverance in eollege, It'should be noted, however, ttet the PA stodents 
in the present study, while lower than NPA students on Arademie AcMevesfient. 
were higher on Academic Clirfiate and Self Expression. They do not fit Into the . 
pattern described by Qresser. Further research shouM investigate whether stu- 
dents who take college courses euring high school differ in their pers^onafity 
from other college-bound students, particularly in the area of achievement and/O^ 
motivation. 
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It is the intent of this first report to present student enronment and the . 
distribution of grades for Project Advance in the academic year 1974-75 

Fnrnllmpnt 

^ ' "Enrollment blossomed in this, the second year of the Project's aperatlon. 
The overall enrollment figures quadrupled from 462 in the 1973=74 acadanic year 
to 1865 in 1974-75. This increase is reflective not only of a four-fold Increase 
in the number of partlcinating schools, but^a substantial increase within schools. 
Both kinds of growth are important to Project Advance; howaver, growth within a 
school is a powerful Indicator of the acceptance of the program by the school 
and its students. This may serve to demonstrate confidence in Project Advance 
both before and after its Implementatton In schools. A surmiary of enrol Iment 
by course is presented in Table 1. 

Achievement 

The second area of interest is that of studsn'^ achievement represented as 
the numbers and distributions of student gradc-s. This allows the reader to get 
an Idea of what students' peTformance was ^or the academic year. For our 
purposes we may say that the distribution of student grades represents an even 
more specific data set tlrian many traditional grade distribution reports. The 
courses offered by Project Advance are systematically developed and monitored. 
Therefore, given the breffldth of application to numerous settings thrnughout the 
state, two maj-^ observations may be made. {V 5f&-i€S are rfrlectlve of a stu- 
dent's progress at his own rate through courses designed to monitor his progress 
at reqular intervals. (2) Grades may demonstrate tlie consistency with which 
courses were offered In the many different settings. This allows a graphic and 
comprehensive statement of caiiparison across all schools and all courses. " 

Quality points are a standard indicator for conege and universities as a 
way of reporting student achievement. A quality point 1s the number of credit 
hours times the number assigned to each grade (A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, D = 1). 
This is a workable format ifor Project Advance because of the variable crerfit 
arrannements of many of the courses. The quality pnint affords a standard 
measure by which all courses may be compared. Future reports will use this 
mode as wel 1 . 

Sunmaries of quality points generated for each course are presented in 
Table 2. Figure 1 shows graphically the quality point distribution across 
courses for all schools- This Illustrates clearly, for Instartce, the difference 
in design approach between English and Psychology. Most beneficial Is the 
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illustration of the relative sUe of the participating courses and their dis- 
tributions. 

There are other terms that most Institutional researchers use such as "FTE," 
"eredits." "semester hours." etc. which for the large part do not apply tothe 
Project Advance course d1v1sio:n si™.nes. However, for the sake of comparability, 
some of these temis will be used, occasiunany In modified forms. "FTE" is a 
tenri meaning "full-time equivalency" and usually refers to the groupling of credit 
hoiurs by "fun^time'' blocks, usuially 12 credit hours in ijndergradua,te institutions. 
Since Project Advance is not a degrae-offering program, the tertn v/ill not be used 
except to designate student enrollments. "Credits" and "semester tiours" are used 
interchangeably m designate the number of units of study asslg/ned to 
a course. Tech.nicany. a credit hour Is equivalent to one hour of Instruction 
per week for fourteen weeks. Most courses are three credit hours per, semester 
or the equivalent of three hours of instruction per week for fourteen weeks. 

The following sections rfiscuss. by course, the er/rollment and grading 
patterns of Project Mvance for the 1974-75 academic year. ^ 

Enfllish 10Mi2 

Freshman English is divided into six credits, earned in sequence, ERg1is,h 
101, the study of cwiposttlon, consists of the writing of argumentative 
essays (essay unit-one credit, pass-fan), the critique of short fiction (fiction 
unit"One credit, letter grade assigrment), and the critique of poetry (poetry 
u,nit:.^'One credit, letter grade assignnient) . Participation in the two Hatter 
uintts is contingent upon a passing grade In the essay unit. Therefore (and 
because the course Is S4lf-paced), there Is usually some attrition, after the 
essay tmpment. This, as well as the distribution of scores on the units, Is 
display«/d in Table 3. English 102, the study of literature. Is cpmposed of mini- 
coyrs/es idesigned by each school in conjunction with tie Project Advance staff) 
arc! indeperident research papers (Independeiit Study). For the 1974-75 year, each 
of these ccOTponents was offered as a single credit option in the combination of 
one tninicourse-two independent stydy units or two minlcourses-one independent 
study uriit. 

Table 4 (A, Bi, a^nd C) Is a breaiMwrii 'by school of each of the one-credit 
units in English 1101. Since thiese units are yniform througliout Project Advance, 
it Is interestingi to compare schools with regard to their grade patterns. Note 
t/nat there is a slight attrition rate fromi the essay to the fiction to the poetry 
unit. Students have the option of completing only those units they choose to 
complete. Therefora, some students stopped after the essay or fiction units. 



It is interest ing to note that smaller sections generally had no lower drop rates 
than larger ones. It is not clear to what this phenomenon should be attributed. 



Psychology 205 

The Psychology course, although complex 1n internal design, has as its out- 
come one final grade reflecting three credit hours of college study. Distribu- 
tions of grades for each school are shown in Table 5. Compared with some other 
courses, there is a relative abundance of high grades in Psychology. In all 
schools but one, the highest concentration of grades is in the "A" range. This 
is a function of the design of the Psychology course which is constructed on a 
mastery approach (modified Keller* plan) which encourages students to complete 
enough units for an "A" grade given a relatively flexible time frame. The dis- 
tribution of grades for schools confirm the expectations for such a course. 

Religion and Brass Methods 

Three schools were Involved 1n the offering of Religion 105 (Human Values) 
and Music 314 (Brass Methods). Though small 1n enrollment, both courses were 
successes in terms of student achievement. Table 6 summarizes Religion 105's 
student data, and Table 7 gives a sumnary for Music 314. 

Summary 

This report has been one that stressed growth and comparison. The growth 
was reflected by enrollments within schools, addition of new schools, and ad- 
ditloii of nev/ courses. The comparison was among schools and among courses, 
Each comparison confirmed the consistency of distribution of- grades both with- 
in courses and within schools. 



*Kener (1968) pioneered a course design characterized by the mastery of small 
units of instruction which allows students to accumulate total points for a final 
gradsa. 




TA9LE 1 



Project Advance Student Enrollment Summary 



Course 



Enrollment 



# of Schools 



Psj'Choiogy 205 
English 101-102 
Religion 105 
Music 314 



671 



17 



1170 



34 



16 

8 



2 



1 



Total 



1865* 



54** 



* Some students were enronecl in more than one course, so this 
number is the number of enroll men ts . The number of students is 
less (1378). 

**Some schools offered more than one Project Advance course, so 
this figure includes dual and triple school offerings. The 
number of schools was 39. 
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Figure 1 



The Distribution of Quality Points 
for Each Project Advance Course 
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TABLE ,2 

The Distribution of Cluality Points 
by Course for ail High Schools 
Combined 1974-75* 



Course Grades 

_____ Quality 

Points 





A 


B 


C 


D 


P 


Earned 


Fi^eshman English* 


802 


1692 


1422 


98 


1170** 


5184 


Psychology 


1329 


447 


210 


27 




2013 


Human Values 


19 


26 


7 


0 




52 


Brass Methods 


21 


3 


0 


0 




24 




2171 


2168 


1639 


125 


1170 


7273 



^ Quality Point ^ Credit Hours x Grade Point 

**Level II quality points were awarded pass/fail (P/F) 
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TABLE 3 



The Distribution of Grades of High Schools 
for Freshman English, by Unit of Study 

1974-75 



Unit 




A 


B 


Grade 
C 


D 


P 


Total 
Credits 
Earned 


rssay 












1170 


1170 


fiction 
Poetry 


English 
101 


143 
161 


465 
406 


421 
400 


19 

29 




1048 
996 


Mlnicourses 
Independent Study 


Engl ish 
102 


317 
181 


S61 
260 


404 
197 


39 
11 




1321 
649 


Total 




802 


1692 


1422 


98 


1170 


5184 
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TABLE 4A 



Freshman English 
Course Totals - First Semester 



School 


Enrol lrn€nt 


1 


55 


2 


24 


3 


35 


4 


56 


5 


30 


6 


54 


7 


21 


8 


31 


9 


17 

4t f 


10 




11 


20 


12 




13 


17 


14 




15 




16 


1 nQ 


17 


'to 


18 


19 


19 


26 


20 


27 


21 


33 


22 


44 


23 


13 


24 


23 


25 


7 


26 


27 


27 


16 


28 


19 


•29 


14 


30 


30 


31 


30 


32 


75 


33 


21 


34 


35 



Total 1170 
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TABLE 4B 
Grade Oistribution: Fiction 



Section 



School 


/I 

A 


D 


n 
U 


n 
U 


Total s 


1 


9 


29 


IJ 




51 


2 


6 


10 


8 




24 


3 


7 


19 


10 




36 


4 


18 


18 


16 


3 


55 


5 


7 


8 


8 




23 


6 


9 


21 


21 




51 


7 


1 


7 


12 


1 


21 


8 




13 


17 


1 


31 


9 




11 


7 




18 


10 


7 


31 


23 


2 


63 


11 


5 


7 


7 


1 


20 


12 


10 


41 


21 




72 


13 


7 


5 


4 




16 


14 


1 


20 


17 




38 


15 


1 


5 


17 




23 


16 


15 


40 


44 


4 


103 


17 


4 


20 


19 


2 


45 


18 




12 


7 




19 


19 




17 


3 




20 


20 


7 


15 


4 




26 


21 


10 


13 


9 




32 


22 


2 


6 


16 




24 


23 




4 


5 




9 


24 




9 


11 


1 


21 


25 


4 




3 




7 


26 


2 


12 


15 




29 


27 




8 


5 




13 


28 


' 1 


9 


9 




19 


29 


1 


5 


4 


1 


11 


30 


1 


13 


15 




29 


31 


4 


10 


14 




28 


32 


8 


15 


10 




33 


33 




7 


13 




20 


34 




5 


17 


3 


25 


Total 


143 


465 


421 


19 


1055 
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TABLE 4C 
Grade Distribution: Poetry 



Section 



bcnoQl 


A 
n 


D 
D 


r 

w 


n 

M 


Totals 


1 


I 


1 A 






51 


2 


6 


Q 
O 


1 n 






3 


o 
o 


11 






13 


4 


21 


1/ 


1 Q 


1 

k 


57 


5 


4 


7 
/ 








6 




OO 






64 


7 


1 


9 


7 






8 


4 


12 






PQ 


9 


3 


6 






11 


10 


5 






i 


DU 


11 


8 


Q 

o 


4 






12 
13 


12 


on 


Co 




/ u 


4 


D 






IP 


14 


7 


13 


1 Q 

lo 






15 


1 


7 


14 




00 


16 


15 


38 


44 


X 


QQ 


17 


2 


14 


Z4 




40 


18 


2 


11 


6 




19 


19 


3 


14 


3 




20 


20 


7 


8 


1 1 






21 


15 


13 


4 




32 


22 


4 


8 


12 




24 


23 ^ 


2 


1 


3 




6 


24 




11 


4 


7 


22 


25 






3 




3 


26 


1 


3 


19 


3 


26 


27 


1 


2 


1 




4 


28 




12 


7 




19 


29 




4 


3 




7 


30 


5 


14 


9 




28 


31 


4 


13 


10 




27 


32 


a 


18 


11 




37 


33 


1 


7 


8 




16 


34 




6 


14 


6 


26 


Total 


161 


406 


403 


29 


999 
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TABLE 5 



Distribution of Grades by High School 
for Foundations of Human Behavior (Psychology 1205} 

1974 -75 



School 


A 


B 


Grades 

C 


D 


Enrol Iment 
by School 


1 


51 


12 


0 


0 


63 


2 


19 


1 


0 


0 


20 


3 


11 


IP 


5 


2 


30 


4 


9 


6 


1 


0 


16 


5 


13 


10 


4 


2 


29 


6 


16 


6 


0 


0 


22 


7 


10 


9 


2 


0 


21 


a 


28 


0 


0 


1 


29 


9 


81 


21 


15 


1 


118 


10 


19 


13 


14 


2 


48 


12 


23 


4 


2 


0 


29 


12 


20 


16 


5 


0 


41 


13 


28 


2 


0 


0 


30 


14 


18 


4 


0 


0 


22 


15 


61 


20 


8 


0 


89 


16 


21 


4 


11 


1 


37 


17 


15 


9 


3 


0 


27 


Total 


443 


149 


70 


9 


671 
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TABLE a 



The Distribution of grades by High School 
for Human Values (Religion 105)* 
1974 - 1975 





Course 






Grade 




Enpollmfint 
by Option 




A 


B 


C 


D 


Belief Option 


3 


8 


S 


0 


16 


Paths of Salvation 


8 


6 


2 


0 


16 


Philosophical Methiodelogy 


8 


8 


0 


0 


16 




19 


22 


7 


0 


48. 



total grades 
givin 
(# quality points) 

*Rel'g1on 105 was offered each senester (1974-75) In one high school. 
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TABLE 1 



The Distribution of GradiS by High j School 
for Brass Mtthods puslfei 
1974 . 75 



School 






Grades 
















Ehrollmertt 




A 


B 


C 




by School 




4 


1 




0 


5 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Total 


7 


1 


0 


0 


8 
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THE PRIORITIES OF STUDENTS, PARENTS. AND SCHOOL PERSONPIEL 

TOR PROJECT ADVANCE 
AND TiEIR EXPECTATIONS OF PROJECT ADVANCE COURSES 



DavW Chapfnan 
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Introduction 

The concern of parerrts for their children, teachers for their students, and 
high school and university personnel for the programs they oversee are often dif- 
ferent. Often, decisions about education have fallen to educators as the '"experts" 
in the area. Over the last ten years, however, parents and other community groups 
have shown a growiing interest In knowing what their schools do and an increasing 
desire to be Involved in those decisions (Gooler, 1970). In particular, parents 
have become more involved In the goal setting activities of their, schools (Wial&erg, 
1973; Pinciis* 197S-, Leean, 1975). 

One concern of Project Advance is that^ as the Project expands. It remains 
responsive to the goals of the multiple audiences which it serves. During the 
first year of the Project {1973-74), a study was undertaken to identify the gDals 
and priorities of parents and students (Slotnick and Chapman 1975) In the belief 
that this inforfDatlon would be useful in Project planning. A second use of the 
infonnation was to advise high school administrators considering participation in 
the Project who were concerned with the reception of the program by the community. 
During the second year of the Project (1974-75) this study was revised and expanded 
to investigate the priorities of students, parents, teachers, and high school 
adminf strators involved with the program. Along with the use of this loformation 
ifl Project planning and advising high schools was an additional purpose: to see 
if people's perceptions of the Project, as expressed by their priorities, changed 
as the Project grew. 

While the first part of this study dealt with people's priorities for the 
program, a second part dealt with people's expectations of the courses themselves. 
Specif fcally, this portion of the study describes and coifipares the expectations 
of students, parents, and school people (teachers and principals combined) toWird 
Project Advance Eng-lsh and/or Psychol agy. The study was undertaken for three 
purposest 1) Expectatiom influence subsequent ratings of a course. A knowledge 
of pre-course expectations aid in the interpretation of post-course ratings., 
2) The Project was interested in detennlning the congruence of expectations across 
groups. This information can help guide the way the Project represents Itself and 
rs part of a conctrn that people's expectations not be in excess of what the pro- 
gram cart fulfill. 31 Parents and school people influence the college plans of 
students. It was felt that this information might help describe the population 
best served by a program like Project Advance. 
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Methodology 

ThG priorities of students, parents, teachers, and principals were determined 
by having members of each qroMp sort thilrty goal statements into five categories: 

1) The two most Important outcomes for Project Advance. 

2) The next seven most important outcomes for Project Adwance. 

3} The twelve statements that were not selected for any of the other 
ategories. 

41 fte s,even least important outcomes of Project Advance 

5) The two least irnportant outcoimes for Project Advance. 

The sorting was accomplished by using a two-page "Goal Survey" in which 
the number items were list«d on one page with respondents asked to sort state- 
ments into categories by placing statenient numbers in the appropriate areas of- 
the next page. Additionally, respondents were asked to provide limited back- 
ground and demographic data. A copy of the "Goal Survey" 1s shown in Appendix A, 
Pre-course eKpectations were collected using the Adjective Rating Scale (ARS) 
.(Kelly, )1971; Kelly and Greco, 1975). Respondents rated 24 adjectives across 
a four point scale C'extremely, " "very," "slightly.", "none at all") in response 
to the statements "I eMpect this course in Project Advance to be . . A 
copy of the ARS is found in Appendix A. 

Respondents to the Goal Survey and Adjective Rating Scale included members 
of four groups: students enrolled in Project Advance English and/or Psychology, 
their parents, teachers teachilng Project Advance English or Psychology, and 
principals of the schools where the courses were offered. Students completed 
the instruments in class during October 1974; teachers completed theirs during 
the fall teacher seFninars, Parents and principals were contacted by mall at 
the beginning of the school year. In using the mail, all standar'd procedures 
for ensuring a high rate of return were OTpioyed. The rates of response of 
each group on each instrument are reported in Table 1. 

Demographic information was collected on the Goal Survey to help describe 1 
each sample. A review of this information suggests that: 1) tetrly all the 
students in both samples expect to go to college, with the predomlnatit preference 
teword four-year public and private colleges 2} Compared to the general adult ■ 
population in the United States, parents of Project Advance students are more 
apt to hold professional or white collar employment and have at least two years 
of college education. Nearly 58% of the fathers reported some college experience 
while 46. 5S of the mothers reported at least two years of college. The parents 
personal experience of college might be expected to Influence their priorities ■ 
and expectations for Project Advance. 3) The teachers involved with Project ; 
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Frequency of Useable Responses snd Useable Responses 
as a percent of the Oiiginal Sample for Each on the 
Goal Survey and Adjective Rating Scale 



Sample Size Goal Survey Adjective Rating Scale 

Students 1391* 1144 (82) 1292 {92) 

Parents 546^ 280 (51) 280 (51) 

Teachers 80® 78 (99) 78 (99) 

School Administators 39^ 35 (90) 33 (84) 



b = Represents the entire population within the catagory 
c = Population of parents is estimated at 2780 
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Advanf.o tended to be experienced teachers. Nearly two-thirds of the teachers 
have cour'.uwork hoyond the Master's aegree and the average teaching experience 
is 12 years. 4) The principals tended to be seasoned teachers who had consider- 
able- experience as school administrators. More detailed information is presented 
in work by Chapman (1975). 

Instmmentation 

Goal Survey. Cach of the thirty' items on the survey represented a possible 
outcome of Project Advance and each was formulated as a goal statement. For 
example, "Project Advance students should have less trouble adjusting to college." 
or "Participating in Project Advance should provide a student with an indication 
of his/her ability to do college work." The items were adapted frwn the "Student 
and Parent Questionnaire" developed by Slotntck and Chapman (1975) as a part of 
the previous year's evaluation of Project Advance. During the first year of 
Project Advance an Independent outside evaluator of the Project conducted inter- 
views with high school administrators. Instructional materials developers, and 
administrative personnel associate with Project Advance to identify what they 
thought were important outcomes for Project Advance. The information from 
these interviews was condensed and reported back to a general meeting of the 
educators involved in- the Interviews. Frorn this meeting, sixteen broad categories 
of goals, mentioned by at least one group of educators, but not necessarily by 
all, were identified, as shown in Figure 1. An item pool, was developed 'for 
each category by the evaluation staff of the Project drawing on the general 
literature pertaining to high school -college articulation and the evaluation 
documents of Project Advance. The final selection of 33 items was drawn from 
this pool . 

Adjective Rating Scale . The ARS was originally developed as a measure of 
student attitudes toward college courses (Kelly, 1971; Kelly and Greco, 1975). 
The twenty-four terms on the instrument were originally selected from a large 
set of adjectives used by students at Syracuse University when they were asked 
to list the three words that best described the course they had just completed. 
Terms were chosen for their ppmmon usage and bipolarity, A principal components 
analysis with varimax rotation yields a five-factor solution that has been 
found to be internally Consl stent across grade level (high school to graduate), 
course contents, pre- and post'-'cSfirse administrations, and geographical settings 
(Kelly and Greco, 19/5-, Chapman. 1975). Keny and Greco (1975) report internal 
reliability {alpha) coefficients for the factor scales ranging from .71 to .85. 
Their scales show a substantial correlation with the evaluation, potency, and 
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Figure 1 

Categories of Possible Outcomes of Project Advance 
Identified by Slotnick and Cfiapman (1975) 



1. Equivalency of Syracuse and Project Advance courses 

2. Enronment 1n Project Advance 

3. Parental attitudes toward Project Advance 

4. Students' and teachers' attitudes toward Syracuse University 

5. Growth and expansion of Project Advance 

6. Certification of high school teachers to teach Project 
Advance courses 

7. Ongoing relationships between high school and Syracuse 
, University 

8. Adequacy of Project planning 

9. Favorable publicity for Project Advance 
10. Infonnation for guidance purposes 

U. Low dropout rate from Project Advance 

12. Accessibility to Project Advance by a variety of high school 
students 

13. Enrichment of high school experience 

14. Evaluation of college potential 

15. Student interest in college 

16. Student, psrfonnance in college 
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TABLE 4 



Spearman Rank Order Corralation Coefficient of 30 Goal Statements 
by Students, Parents, Tiachers and PFincipals 



Comparison 



Rho 



students with parents 
stuaents with teachers 
students with principals 
parents with teachers 
parents with principals 
teachers with principals 



.95 
.90 
.87 
.92 

.92 
.95 



001 
001 
001 
001 
001 
001 
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activity scales of the sOTantic differential (Keny, 1975). 



Results 

Goal Survey . The procedures employed in data analysis were reported in 
considerable detail in work by Chapman {1975). Essentially, ItOTs on the Goal 
Survey were rank Ordered for each group separately and Spearman rank order 
correlation coefficients were computed between every possible pair of groups • 
to determine if the rankings were correlated. Results of this analysis are 
shown in Table 2-3, The ranking of all four groups show strong, significant 
intercorrelations, (p < *001) for the 30 goal statements for Project Advance, 
In other wordSp these four groups have high level of agreement In their 
ordering of goals for Project Advance. 

Several general observations will assist in the discussion of these results* 
First, consider the particular statements at the top and bottom of the orderlngs. 



Top 
Ranked 



Project Advance should improve the sbJdy of 
classroom skills students need in college. 

High school students who successfully complete 
Project Advance courses should receive college 
credit* 



Project Advance should receive favorable 
publicity in newspapers and other news media* 

Bottom 

Ranked Project Advance should improve high school 

students' feelings toward Syracuse University, 

The first observation is that top ranked goals refer to benef1t:s accruing 
directly to the student. They express goals that are Intermediate and instrumental 
to the student's longer range goals of entry to and success In college, Tha 
bottom ranked goals regard benefits to the agency (Project Advance) or institution 
(Syracuse University), goals which might be seen as termina l or unrelated to the 
respondents. When students receive their college credits their contact with the 
sponsoring institution, in most cases* ends and is of little or no ccntlnuing 
concern to the respondents. Even the school people who hope to continue ths 
program may feel little sympathy or concern for the future welfare or prestige 
of the sponsors. A similar observation was made by Wilder (1968)* 

Because the goals of education are In some respects the most 
general and long range aspects of education with which par- 
ticipants in the systen are concerned ^ it is quite likely 
that these goals lack Importance, salience^ or relevance 
for teachers* mothers and students on a day-to-day basis. 
In schools, as in most organizations, terminal goals are 
frequently displaced by more inmediate and tanglbTe concerns, 
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A second general observation is that there was greater agreement among 
school people, especially principals, as to the least important outcomes than 
among either the student or parent groups (agreement is indicated by lower 
standard deviations associated with responses to each statement}. This suggests 
that school people do not see their participation in the program as Implying 
their advocacy of the sponsor. This might suggest that the personal prestige 
of offering a college course 1s less important than the perceived benefits to 
the local school . 

A third observation 1s that student and parent priorities have shifted 
since the first year of the program. The goal study done at the end of the 
first year found that: 

Equivalence of student performance on and off campus and^ 
continued support from the University were most important 
to both groups. Favorable publicity to the Project, the 
University, or the school district were among the lowest 
ranked outcomes. Likewise^ students and parents were close 
on the strength of Importance they attached to the top and 
middle rated outcomes. However, more disagreement between 
groups was found among the lower rated items (Slotnick and 
Chapman, 1975, p. 75). 
While 1n the first year, equivalent student performance and careful monitoring 
of the program were the priorities, by the second year the emphasis had shifted 
to the "competitive edge" which participation in the program might offer a 
student headed toward college. Perhaps this suggests that in the first year, 
when the program was primarily available to only Syracuse area schools, it was 
generally perceived as an "experiment" and attention was on whether the experi- 
ment would work. During the second year, when the program was offered state- 
wide, it was no longer seen as an experiment but as an "instrument" with attention 
then shifting to the payoff— college credit, widely transferable, study and 
classroom skills in college. The shift may have been due to sonething emanating 
entirely from the parents thanselvesj or, it might have been due to the way 
in which the Project presented itself while recruiting new schools— as a program 
with some proven success. The survey may have picked up expectations which the 
Project itself planted. The question, in either case, is whether the Project 
has yet had enough "history" to warrant the shift in expectations {as reflected 
by the shift in priorities). Some evidence suggests that many colleges to which 
these students may apply have little experience and little or no policy regarding 
the treatment of the college credit students can earn through Project Advance 
(Wilbur, 1975). Moreover, the Project has little Information on the study and 
classroom skills developed in Project Advance courses or that students find 
them useful in college. Until the Project has a longer history. It might be 
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wen to .-,.!,> if, the rubric of "educational experiment." in so far as that rubric 
helps keep priorities (and expectations) more within the limits of what the 
Project is sure it can deliver. This can be accomplished most directly in the 
way the Project presents itself to the schools and in the claims it makes. 

Adje ctive Rating Scale. . Responses to each group to each of the adjectives 
are reported 1n Table 5. The greatest difference 1n ratings for particular 
adjectives across groups were -'Difficult," "Stimulating," "Challenging," 
"Enlightening," "Exciting," and "Rewarding." The expectations of school people, 
overall, seem to be closer to student expectations than are those of parents. 
Readers are encouraged to examine Table 5 and draw their own conclusions. 

All three groups began the year with rather high expectations for an in- 
teresting and worthwhile experience of moderate difficulty and minimally dull 
or boring. The expectations seem' high yet, for the most part, reasonably 
consistent across groups. The study does not indicate whether these expecta- 
tions relate primarily to the particular teacher, the design of the Project 
Advance course, or whether these groups even make those discriminations in 
forming their expectations. In the present study, several additional (and more 
influential analyses) were conducted using this data. 

The ARS ratings can be considered a measure of people's attitudes toward 
Project Advance courses. However, attitudes, when treated as multidimensional 
constructs (see Kerllnger, 1967^ Kerlinger and Pedhauzer, 1968), can differ In 
two ways- 1) They can differ in composition, i.e., the adjectives that cluster 
together to define each factor cluster differently for each group. If that 
happens, groups are said to have different attitudes. 2) They can differ In 
direction and intensity, i.e., groups have the same composition of attitude, 
but hold that attitude in different degrees. 

In the present study, factor analysis was first used to determine If 
groups shared a similar composition of attitude (as measured by the ARS) toward 
Project Advance courses. Then, differences In direction and Intensity of groups 
along that attitude were examined using discriminant function analysis. Responses 
for each group on the ARS were factor analyzed using principal components analysis 
with varlmax rotation of factor structures with elgenvalued over one. Teachers 
and principals were collapsed Into one group termed "School People." Since the 
factor structures of all three analyses (students, parents, school people) were 
all highly congruent, data from all three groups were pooled and refactored. 
The analysis resolved into a four factor solution, labeled Jntg iest Value , 
Practical Value. Dullness and Difficulty. Responses for each group were scored 
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across f.jctor scales developed from this solution (Chapmani 1975). 

Since groups shared a similar cOTiposition of attitude toward these courses, 
the next step was to compare the direction and intensity of differences in this 
uttitude among the groups. Since statistical independence of factors was lost 
by the scaling procedure, discriminant analysis was chosen as the procedure to 
use in considering differences in direction and intensity of attitude toward 
these courses across the three groups. Results of the stepwise discriminant 
function, reported in detail elsewhere (Chapman, 1975b) ^ indicated significant 
differences 1n the direction and intensity of pre-course expectations among 
students, parents and school people. 

Interpreting discriminant functions must be done with caution and results 
should nut be oversimplified (Tatsuoka, 1971). The Interested reader is referred 
to the more technical write ups (Chapmani 1975a), 

Parents and school people were similar 1n their expectation that the courses 
would be "more dull/less interesting'* while students differed slgnif icantlyi 
expecting a "more interesting/less dull" course* At the same time, students and 
parents were very similar in expecting a more difficult course while school 
people differed significantly in expecting a less difficult course. 

The higher expectation of an interesting experience on the part of an enter- 
ing student may hint at what Stern (1970) calls the freshman myth--an Idealized 
stereotype of the college experience often help by entering college freshnien. 
At the same time, the expectation of a less interesting and less difficult 
course on the part of the school people may suggest a slightly jaundiced view 
of the college experiencep at least as It is translated into the college setting* 
Further research may well consider how these varying expectations of a college 
experience translate into advice and counsel to the college bound student- 

Concfusion 

This study investigated the priorities of students* parents* teachers, 
and principals among thirty possible outcomes for Project Advance. Results 
indicated that these four groups have a high level of agreement In their ordering 
of goals for Project Advance, The study also Indicates that students and parents 
may have shifted from seeing the Project as an experiment as indicated In the 
first year's evaluation to seeing the Project as an "Investment" with more atten- 
tion to the payoff, i.e., college credit and preparation for a successful college 
experience. 

Secondly, this study investigated the expectations of students, parents, 
and school people toward courses In Project Advance. All three groups began 
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the year with rather high expectations for an interesting and worthwhile experience 
of moderate difficulty and minimal dullness. Afa more inferential level of 
analysis, sonie significant differences are observed among groups. 
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EVALUATION OF PROJECT ADVANCE FRESHMAN ENGLISH 

a. A Comparison of Freshman English Essays 
Written by Project Advance and Syracuse 
University Students, 1974-75 

b. Students Ratings or Project Advance 
Freshman English 



David Chapman 



12B 



Project Advancs f valuation 
Freshmari English 
1974-15 

Tnis report of the evaluation of Project Advance English is organized 
around three quastions which are often asked about the course: How does the 
course operate? Does students ' performance in the course really meet college 
standards? And, how do students rate the course? Specifically, it describes 
Project Advance Freshman English as it was offered during 1974-75. It reports 
on a study which compared the quality of papers written by students in Project 
Advance Freshman English with those written by students in Freshman English at 
Syracuse University. Lastly, it describes student response to the course as the 
course operated in their high schools. 

Description of Proiect Advance Freshman English 

The freshman English course offered at Syracuse University and in the 
high schooTs through Project Advance is a self-paced course focusing on compo- 
sition and literature. The structure of the course is outlined in Table 1. 
The student initially demonstrates his proficiency in basic grammar and com- 
position skills on a placement test which indicates at what level he should 
begin the course. A student deficient in basic grammar skills is placed in 
Level I. where he is assigned relevant self-instruction texts and is regularly 
given criterion tests in the area(s) of his weakness. When he reaches a pre- 
determined level of proficiency measured by these criterion tests, the student 
moves into Level II (Essay Writing}. The student, on the other hand, whose 
performance on the diagnostic test demonstrates adequacy in these basic grammar 
skills may be placed Irmediately in Level II where a diagnostic essay is written. 
If he wr.„es a weak essay, the student remains in Level 11 where he must write 
at least two consecutive passing essays before moving to Level II {Literature). 
A strong diagnostic essay will place him In Level II, which consists of a series 
of minicourses in fiction, poetry, selected literary topics, and independent 
research. 

Wherever a student is placed in the course, he moves at his own pace toward 
advanced levels. The self -paced concept in English assumes and accommodates 
the wide range of English language proficiency which students bring to college. 
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A Comparison of the Qualrty of Papers Written by Students in Proiect Advance 
Freshman English with Those Written by Students in Frishman English at 
Syracuss University 

This study designed to serve two purposes: first, to compare the 
quality of student writing between the Project Advance and campus courses, and 
second, to describe the characteristics of passing and failing papers written 
by Project Advance students. In comparing the qua! ity of papers, the study 
answered two questions: 1) Were papers written by Project Advance students 
which received passing grades as good as passing papers written by students on 
campus? and 2) Were failing papers written in Project Advance English as poor as 
papers which were considered failing on campus? 

To answer these questions, three judges were asked to describe and compare 
both passing and falling papers written on- and off-eampus. This procedure was 
conducted once for papers at Level II and repeated for papers at Level III. 
The judges were not told whether the papers they read were considered passing 
or failing or whether the student authors were from Syracuse University or 
Project Advance. The three judges participating 1n this study had all exper- 
ience with the teaching materials and procedures that were used by the Syracuse 
University English Department to teach writing. Two of the three judges were 
familiar with the goals and design of English instruction in Project Advance. 

The essays used in the study were collected by the evaluation staff from 
both the Syracuse University English Department and the Project Advance teachers 
At both Level II and Level III, papers were collected In each of the following 
groups: 

High School Passing 
High School Failing 
Syracuse University Passing 
Syracuse University Falling 

Twenty papers were randomly selected from each of these groups. The random 
sampling helped ensure that the results would generalize to all the students- 
efforts. However, in examining the samples, one change was found to be needed. 
The passing papers collected on campus at Level II during the second semester 
were primarily from tutor sections which were designed to serve students pro- 
gressing more slowly. While these papers were "passing," they were not judged 
to be representative of the quality of campus passing papers overall. To off- 
set this, five of the strongest Level II campus passing papers were selected 
from the 1974-75 English evaluation and replaced by the five weakest passing 
papers from the tutor sections. With this change, the new on-campus passing 
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pan--. .-M-. iged to be rGpresentati ve of on-carripus passing papers in 

^ach qroup of twenty papers was then randomly separated Into two pile? of 
: .tiVM's each. One pile from each qrouo was presented without identification 
i'^ tMch judqe for examination. The judges reviewed the papers to decide how 
^ne e.:.^jy5 in each yroup were similar to one another and different froni those 
other qroups. They were allowed to use whatever criteria they wished- 

Level H-Composition 

At Level 11, the judges established eight criteria aiong which the papers 
were ^ onsidered. These included Grarmiar and Mechanics^ Language Competency, 
Style, Orqanization, Support, Topic and Thesis^ Logic, and Depth of Thought. 
Judqes' cHninents describing each pile of papers across these criteria are pre- 
sented in Figure 1. 

The judges considered three piles of papers to be acceptable passing papers. 
The=,e inrl-jded Project Advance Passing, Project Advance Failing, and Syracuse 
Mn i vers i ly Passi ng . 

Project Advance passing papers were de^^cribed as well organized, competent 
compositions which were generally successful in pursuing difficult Ideas. They 
were clearly the best pile of papers examined. 

Project Advance failing papers were considered the next best set of papers. 
They were characterized by few probleins; where problems occurred , they were 
minor. Students demonstrated large working vocabularies and generally attempted 
to pursue difficult ideas. 

Syracuse University passing papers were very close to the Project Advance 
passing papers; they differed in the areas of organization and support. Papers 
had few problems with grammar $nd mechanics; topic and thesis were generally 
clear. . However, the papers had major problems with organization^ primarily the 
organization within the paragraphs. There were frequent niogical connections 
between statements. Supportwas present but frequently insufficient* 

Syracuse University failing papers were by far the poorest. set of papers 
examined and were considered by all judges to be clearly failing* These papers 
were characterized by frequent problems in grammar ^ mechanics, and agreement so 
serious that the notion of style did not even apply. The logic of the 
papers was poor; the depth of thought was shallow. 
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Arc? the distinctions provided by these d,escr i pti ons clear enough to the 
judgos to allow them to classify a new set of papers? In other words, how 
reliuhle are the doscriptions for each set of papers? 

After the descriptions of nach pile were complete, the three judges were 
each given a ^^i)t of forty papers consisting of the roniaining ten papers from 
fKich ijrO'.\) (parsing .md failing, on- and off-campus). These papers had been 
randomly shuffled together. Again, the source and authorship of these papers 
were nut kiiown by the judges. The judges wore asked to sort these forty papers 
into four pilos according to the earlier descriptions. 

To make it easier to determine how reliable the judges were in assigning 
(jrades to pap^^rs, the following numerical values were used to indicate the 
quality arid c!j(]f]^i'S ted level of the groups of papers: 

l.^pfH^ject Advance Passing 

2- -Project Advance Failing 

3- -SyracuSe University Passing 

4- Syrvacuse University Failing 

Inier-judge reliability coefficients were computed using these values 
(sne Table 1) and the reliability of the composite scores (i.e., the sum of 
the scorns assigned by all three judges) was estimated to be .68 using the 
Sf^oannan-Brown prophecy forinula, 

TABLE 1 

Correlation Among Judges for Level II 



Judge 


Mea n 


Standard 
Deviation 


1 


Judqe 
2 


3 


1 


?.03 


,94 


1.00 






2 


1 .93 


.91 


.33 


1.00 




3 


2.15 


.82 


.64 


.55 


1.00 


■i ter ion 


2.50 


1.12 


.37 


-.33 


.38 


^ 40. All 


correlations are s 


ignificant at a 


= .05. 





ERIC 



The low intcr-judge reliability was due largely to the negative correlation 
of the ratings of Judge 2 with criterion. Since the two remaining judges demon- 
strated substantial agreoTCnt with each other (r = .64) and their ratings had 
a healthy correlation with the actual source of the papers, the inter-judge 
reliability was recomputed on the basis of Judges 1 and 3, again using the 
Spearman- Brown prophecy formula. Ihe Inter-Judge reliability using two judges 



was estiiT.dted to be .78, a reliability indicating that confidence could be placed 
in decisions about groups of papers (i.e.. Project Advance Passing) but that the 
scores of individual papersmight be less stable. A sample of papers from each 
category is found in Appendix A. 

The ranking of both Project Advance passing and falling papers above the 
Syracuse University passing papers deserves some comment. Several alternative 
explanations can be suggested. First, students taking English In Project Advance 
may. as a group, be stronger students than those taking the course on-campus. 
Many high schools advise only their best students into this course while the 
best students on-campus do not take Freshman English, but go directly to a 
higher level course. A second explanation might be that standards differ on- 
and off=campus. The results may suggest that the teaching in Project Advance 
IS more carefully supervised than the teaching on-campus. The third explana- 
tion, closely related to the second, is that the quality of the instruction may 
differ. High school teachers in Project Advance tend to be experienced in the 
pedagogical skills of teaching cOTpositlon. The graduate teaching assistants 
on-campus cend to have limited experience in teaching composition skills and 
greater interest 1n teaching literature. The fourth alternative is that the 
sets of papers used in the evaluation were not representative. 



Level III -• Literature 

The same general procedure was used in examining Level III papers. These 
papers were critical literary reviews rather than the more personal writing 
used in Level II. Since these papers were much longer than the other essays, 
fewer of them could be read in the time allocated for this study. Consequently, 
the judges were each presented with five papers from each of the four sources. 
Only papers from the current year were used in this portion of the study. 

The judges established six criteria to use 1n describing Level III papers. 
These included: Topic and Thesis, Support and Logic, Gramnar and Mechanics, 
Diction and Usage, and Style and Organization. The judges' descriptions of each 
pile are found in Figure 2. 

At Level III, the passing papers from both Syracuse University and Project 
Advance were described as passing papers by the judges. Likewise, both sets of 
failing papers were considered failing by the judges. However, the ranking of 
the papers in terms of relative quality differed from that at Level II. 

Syracuse University passing papers were considered to be the best set. 
These papers were generally successful in pursuing difficult ideas, had good 
focus, and demonstrated a highly sophisticated understanding of the task. 
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Project Advance passing papers were described as having fairly good organ- 
ization and demonstrating a good understanding of the task; however, the papers 
lacked focus. The individual paragraphs were generally well organized but the 
relationship between paragraphs was sometimes weak. Support was generally ap- 
propriate but not always adequate. These papers were distinguished from Syracuse 
University passing papers primarily by the larger number of grammar and mechanica 
problems in the high school set. 

Project Advance failing papers were ranked next 1n overall quality. The 
judges observed a general inability to define a literary problem, hence, 
problems in all other areas resulted. Style seemed forced. Students seemed to 
be writing according to what they thought was expected of them. Organization 
was poor, both within the paragraphs and for the paper overall. 

Syracuse University failing papers were rated as by far the poorest set. 
These papers were characterized by frequent udsic writing errors. There were 
serious spelling and punctuation problems and occasional fragments. These 
authors demonstrated the least comprehension of the task. 

Again at Level III, the characteristics identified by the judges after 
reading this first set of papers were used to sort a second set of twenty papers, 
The interjudge reliability using all three Judges was .57. However, again, the 
ratings of one judge, number 1, correlated quite low with the ratings of the 
other two. (Note that the discrepancy in rating at Level II involved a differ- 
ent judga than at Level 11.) Since the ratings of the other two judges had a 
rather high Intercorrelation, the Interrater reliability was recomputed using 
only Judges 2 and 3. This yielded an interrater reliability of .83. Again, 
this indicates that confidence can be placed 1n these descriptions as a basis 
for making decisions about groups of papers. 

TABLE 2 



Judge 

1 
2 

3 

Criterion 
N = 20. 



Correlat 


ion Among 


Judges for 


Level III 




Standard 




Judge 


Mea_n 


Deviation 




2 


2:45 


.92 


1.00 




2,50 


1.03 


.45 


1.00 


2.65 


1.06 


.42 


.71 


7.60 


2.58 


.41 


.44 



1.00 
.61 
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Conclusion 

The purpose of this portion of the evaluation was first to compare the 
quality of student writing between the Project Advance and Syracuse University 
Freshman English course, and, second, to describe the characteristics of passing 
and failing papers written by Project Advance students. Given the procedures 
described in this paper, the following conclusions have been reached: 

1. Papers written by Project Advance students at both Level 11 and III 
met the standards applied to passing papers in Freshman English at 
Syracuse University. 

2. At Level II, Project Advance papers, both passing and failing, were 
better than the corresponding papers written by Syracuse University 
students. 

3. Level III Project Advance failing papers were better than the failing 
papers on-campus. 

Student Ratings of Proiect Advance Freshman English 

The third part of the evaluation was to deternilne student attitudes toward 
the course. This information is useful because if helps describe the course to 
prospective students who might be interested In how their peers perceived it. 
It also helps Identify aspects of the 'course working particularly well and those 
needing revision. This section 1s divided into three parts. The first reports 
student ratings on the Adjective Rating Scale. Part two describes the responses 
of students to 16 other questions regarding the course and offers some Interpre- 
tation of this data. The third part examines how students who differed In their 
achievement in this course (grade earned and/or number of credits earned) differed 
in their ratings of the course.- 

Adiective Rating Scale (ARS) 

The ARS was developed at the Syracuse University Center for Instructional 
Development (Kelly and Greco, 1975) as a measure of student attitude toward 
college courses. Project Advance English students completed It twice, once at 
the beginning of the fall semester asking students to rate what they expected 
from the course, and again at the end of the course asking students what they 
had found. Comparing these ratings helps answer the question, "Do students 
enrolled in Project Advance English have reasonably accurate expectations of the 
course?" Table 3 reports student pre-course expectations and post-course ratings. 
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TABLE 3 

Student Pre-Course Expectations and End^of^Course Ratings 
of Project Advance Freshman English During 1974^5 

I (expect/ found) this course in Project Advance to be _ 



Pre-course Expectations 
First Semester 
Project Advance 
Enc)lish--Overall 
(N ^ 945) 



End-of-Course Ratings 
Second Semester 
Project Advance 
English--Overall 
(N = 735) 





extremely/ 


slightly/ 


extremely/ 


Slight' 




very 


not at all 


very 


ilUL O L i 


Interesting 


74 . 5 


25.5 


54.2 


45.9 


Bori ng 


5.2 


94.8 


11.6 


88.4 


Rel evant 


82.6 


17.4 


68.0 


32.0 


Informative 


87.9 


12.1 


75.6 


24.4 


Difficult 


51.1 


48.9 


47.3 


52.7 


Good 


86.7 


13.4 


65.1 


34.9 


St iniul at i ng 


62.7 


37.2 


35.2 


64.8 


Irrelevant 


6.0 


94.0 


8.9 


91.1 


Worthwhi 1 e 


93.5 


5.6 


78.4 


21.6 


Valuabl e 


92,8 


7.2 


. 76.2 


23.7 




72.7 


37.3 


51.9 


48.1 


Dull 


7.8 


92.2 


16.0 


84.0 


Challenging 


84.2 


15.9 


72.8 


27.1 


A Waste 


2.9 


97.2 


6.6 


93.4 


Practical 


81.3 


18.7 


63.2 


36.8 


Demanding 


72.9 


27.1 


73.0 


27.0 


Different 


65.4 


34.6 


63.0 


37.0 


Enjoyable 


51.0 


49.1 


30.1 


69.9 


Enl ightening 


64.5 


35.4 


48.5 


51.5 


Exciting 


38.9 


61.1 


16.7 


83.3 


Rewarding 


82.2 


17.7 


59.0 


^- 41.1 


Provocative 


45.2 


54.8 


32.0 


68.0 


General 


20.3 


79.7 


21.1 


78.9 


Useless 


3.5 


96.5 


5.0 


95.0 
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Thp^^ uudent ratings can be condensed into four , "clusters" of words, (that 
is. words that relate to each other) using factor analysis. When students tend 
to rate one word in a cluster high, they tend to also rate other words in that 
cluster high (or low, if the word is negatively related to the cluster). For ex- 
ample in the first cluster below, students who rated a course "interesting" tended 
also to rate the course "stimulating" and not (-) "boring" or "dull." Each cluster 
can be treated as a single idea and can be assigned a single score (an average of 
the individual item scores). By examining the words that forni each cluster, the 
reader can give each cluster a label. For example, Cluster 4 might be labeled 
"Difficulty." 

A) Pre-Course Rating-Project Advance Overan -Fall 1974 

B) Post-Course Rating— Project Advance Overall -Spring 1975 

C) Post-Course Rating— Your High School --Spring 1975 

Clusters extremely very slightly not at all 

1. Interesting, (-)* boring, good, A = 2.5 
stimulating. (-) dull, enjoyable, — ° " — 
exciting, rewarding, provocative 1 ^ I i J 

A = 3.3 
R = 1 4 

2. Boring, irrelevant, dull, a waste, — ^ ° . ;| — 4" 

useless 12 

A = 1.9 

3. Relevant, worthwhile, necessary, — ^ 'il'^ I 4 — ~~T 



practical, rewarding 

A = 2.2 

4. Difficult, challenging, ^ = 2.3 — — — -3- 

demanding. different 1 ^ " ^ . 

*A minus (-) sign indicates that this word 1s rated lower as the other words are 
rated higher [I.e.. (-) boring = not boring, (-) dull - not dullJ. 

Figure 3: Student Ratings of Project Advance English Along 
Four Adjective Clusters (from the Adjective Rating Scale) 



Overall, the differences between student expectations and post-cour-.3 ratings 
are not striking. The reader is encouraged to develop his own labels for the four 
clusters. For purposes of this discussion they might be labeled "Interest Value," 
"Dullness," "Practical Value" and "Difficulty." respectively. Overall, students 
rated the course to have somewhat less Interest Value and to be somewhat less 
Difficult than expected. The greatest difference between expectations and end 
of course ratings was on Practical Value. Students expected the course to have 
more Practical Value than they later rated it to have. Students found the course 
to be somewhat more Dull than they had expected it to be. 
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Student Responses to Other Questions 

In addition to tho Adjectivo Ratirig Scale, students at the end of the 
r Mif-^e wcru asked to ro^pond to 18 other questions regarding Project Advance 

U'Q 1 i .h. 



End^of-Course Ratings 
English 



All thinys considored, this course was 

ffxcnl IfMit 19.9 

tjood ^^5,8 

fdir 21.1 

[)Oor 3.2 

/ 

Ovorall, how would you rate the interest level of the class discussions in 
this course? 



extremely interesting 


4. 


9 


intoresti nq 


63 


9 


dull 


22 


2 


roa 1 1y du n 


5 


5 


does not apply 


3. 


6 



Ovorall , how would you rate the Interest level of the lectures in this course? 



extremely interesting 5.9 

interesting 50.1 

dull 27.7 

really dull 7.0 

does not apply " 9,2 



Ovorall , how would you describe the readings in this course? 



very boneficial 30.2 

adequate 55.8 

confusing 8.4 

a waste of time 4.0 

does not apply 1.6 



Genera 'I ly, how would you describe the work load required by this course? 

very excessive 11,5 
hnavy 41*4 
just right 43,4 
rather 1 ight 3.4 
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Rate tfm fcHrness of the college grading pfQcedu re (the assignment of letter 
grades that were used 1n this course)* 



excellent 10.8 

good 51.5 

fair 29.5 

poor 8.3 



Materials for this course were available when I needed them. 



always 44,2 

usually 48.2 

rarely 6.3 

nevf^r 1,2 



Was this course an enjoyable experience for you? 



always 5,5 

fref|uently 41*1 

occasionally 46*1 

never 7.3 



On the whole, how much do you think you learned? 

a great deal 55*9 

some 37,5 

not very much 6,2 
nothing .4 



Required test(s) 

excellent 
good 
fair 
poor 



6.7 

46.7 
35.7 
10.9 



Assigned reading(s) 

excel lent 15.1 

good 61,8 

fair 20,0 

poor 3.1 



PrdgramTied booklets* 

excellent 11.7 

good 48,3 

fair 32,6 

poor 7.3 
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Fi Ifiis** 



good 
fair 
poor 



excellent 



18.0 
45.1 
26.4 

10.5 



**401 students responded to this attitude 



Rate the adequacy of your opportunity to meet directly vn'th your teacher. 



good 
fair 
poor 



excenent 



54.5 
30.9 
10.7 
3.9 



Would you reconimend this course to your best friend? 



yes 
no 



69.2 
30.7 



Some Observations and Comments 

1. Overall, student ratings of Project Advance English were positive. 

2. Within that positive range, students more often rated the course "good" than 
"excellent." This was also true of the student ratings on the Adjective 
Rating Scale, though the top two categories were collapsed for easier reading. 

3. Few large differences were observed between pre-course expectations and post- 
course ratings. However, for the most part, where these shifts occurred, 
they were negative. Most notably, students found the course to be less ex- 
citing, less rewarding, and less stimulating than they had expected it to be. 

These data help us to answer one additional question; Do students who differ 
in their performance in this course also differ In their ratings? One aspect of 
this question is: Do students who did not do as well in the course still find 
it to be a positive and worthwhile experience? 

In the English course achievement can be considered in two ways: 1) as a 
student's average grade in the course and, 2) as the number of credits a student 
earns. Table 4 compares the responses of students who differ 1n grades and 
credit earned across selected staterients on the course evaluation questionnaire. 
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TABLE 4 



Coinpdrison of Student Responses on End of Course Questionnaire Between Students Earning 
"A*s" and Those Earning '-C's" and Between Students Earning 
^ _ ^ 4=5 Crndjts. an d Tho se .Earning 1-3 Credit s 



End of Course 



Resp onses 



Students 
Earning 

(N - 63) 



Students 
Earning 

"C" 
(N ^ 214) 



Students 
Earning 
. 4 tg,6 
Cr edits 

(N =^ 407) 



Students 
Earning 
1 to 3 
Credits 



All things considered. 


excenent/goed 


85, 


J 


72. 


.3 


80, 


.1 


68.9 


this course was 


fair/poor 


14 


.3 


27, 


.6 


19. 


.9 


31.1 


Overall » how would you 


extremely interesting/ 


73 


.0 


67, 


.2 


70, 


.0 


67.0 


rate the interest level 


interesting 
















of class discussions in 


dun/really dull 


27, 


.0 


32.8 


30.0 


33.0 


this course? 


















Generally, how would you 


very excessive/heavy 


41 


.9 


60, 


.1 


52, 


J 


53.4 


describe the work load 


just right/ rather 


58, 


.1 


39. 


.9 


47. 


.3 


45.6 


required by this course? 


light 
















Rate the fairness of the 


excellent/good 


77. 


.8 


49, 


,8 


63. 


.3 


57.4 


college grading procedure. 


fai r/poor 


22, 


.2 


50. 


.2 


36. 


.7 


42.6 


Materials were available 


■ 

always/usually 


95. 


.2 


88. 


J 


91. 


.9 


95.8 


for this course when I 


rarely/never 


4, 


.8 


IL 


.3 


8, 


.2 


4.2 


needed them. 


















Was this course an 


always/frequently 


63, 




33, 


,2 


47. 


.2 


42.0 


enjoyable experience 


occasionally/never 


36, 




64. 




53. 


.8 


58,0 


for you? 


















On the whole, how much do 


a great deal/some 


91. 


.9 


92, 


.9 


95. 




91.5 


you think you learned? 


not much/nothing 




.1 


7, 


.1 


5. 


.0 


8.5 


Rate "the adequacy of your 


excel lent/good 


80, 


.3 


83, 


.6 


87. 


.7 


76.7 


opportunity to meet 


fair/poor 


19. 


.6 


16, 


A 


12, 




23.3 


directly with your 


















teacher. 


















Woul^ you recofnmend this 


yes 


85, 


,0 


63, 


B 


72, 


,1 


61.9 


course to your best friend? 


no 


15. 


.0 


36, 


,5 


27. 


6 


38.1 
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students who differed in the amount of college credit they earned did not 
differ much in their overall ratings of the course. In particular, students 
earning less credit (1-3 credit hours) differed by only 5% from students^ earning 
more credit (4-5 credit hours) in their rating of how much they thought they had 
learned. Students earning less credit found the workload to be as demanding as 
those who C: • ned more credit. Overall, students were much more positive about 
the amount they thought they earned than about the enjoyability of the experience. 
One slight difference between students who differed in credits earned was their 
perceptions of the fairness of the college grading procedures. Students who 
earned somewhat less credit were less positive about the college grading prac- 
tices than those who earned more credit. Moreover, students earning less credit 
were sliqhtly less apt to recommend the course to their friends. 

More marked differences appear among students who differ in their grade 
average. Students who averaged a *'C'' found the course considerably less en- 
joyable and the workload much heavier than students who averaged an ^'A." In- 
terestingly, the groups did not differ in the amount they thought they learned. 
In other words, students felt they had learned from the course^ but students 
who had not done as well found it a much less positive experience. Still, ^'C" 
students rated their adequacy of their opportunity to meet directly with their 
teachers somewhat higher than the "A" students. One of the most marked differ- 
ences between groups was their ratings of the fairness of the college gradinq 
procedures. Students who did not do well felt the assignment of college grades 
was far less fair than did students who received '*A*s." Moreover, far fewer 
students were willing to recommend the course to their friends than were 
"A" students. 

These results suggest that the amount of credit a student earns makes little 
fference in their ratings of the course but that the grade(s) they receive 
ake(s) a substantial difference. Both groups feel they learned freshman 
English, but ''C" students found the experience far less enjoyable and are less 
willing to recOTimend the course. One explanation for the influence of grades 
and the lack of influence of credits earned on course ratings may be their rel- 
ative impact on the transferability of credit. The amount of credit a student 
B^^ned would not necessarily influence a college's decision to accept that 
^rpdit in transfer. However, the student's grade In the course would influence 
decision, 
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Summary 

The evaluation of Project Advance Freshman English compared the quality of 
student writing between Project Advance and Syracuse University Freshman English 
courses and described the characteristics of passing and failing papers from 
these two sources. Secondly ^ it examined student ratings of the Project Advance 
course and compared the rating of students who differed in the amount of credit 
they earned and those who differed in the grades they received. 

The results of the writing comparison indicate that papers written by 
Project Advance students at both Level II (Composition) and Level III (Literature) 
met the standards applied to passing papers in Freshman English at Syracuse 
University* At Level 11* Project Advance papers* both passing and failing, were 
better than the corresponding papers written by Syracuse University students* 
Level III Project Advance failing papers were better than the failing papers 
on-campus . 

Overalls student ratings of Project Advance English were positive* However, 
within that positive range, students more often rated the course "good" than 
"excellent." This was also true of the student ratings on the Adjective Rating 
Scale, though the top two categories were collapsed for easier reading. Few 
large differences were observed between pre-course expectations and post-course 
ratings* However, for the most part* where these shifts occurred * they were 
negative* Most notably* students found the course to be less exciting, less 
rewarding, and less stimulating than they had expected 1t to be. Students who 
differed in the amount of college credit they earned did not differ much in 
nh-ir overall ratings of the course. Howeverf marked differences appeared 
between students who differed in the average grade they received (A*s or C*s)* 
Both groups felt they had learned from the course* but students who averaged 
'X's" found it a much less positive experience and were less likely to recommend 
it to their friends* 
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APPENDIX A 
of 

Sample Papers used in the English Evalljation 

Level II 

Project Advance Passing 
Project Advance Failing 
Syracuse University Passing 
Syracuse University Failing 

Level III 

Project Advance Passing 
Project Advance Failing 
Syracuse University Passing 
Syracuse University Failing 
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Project Advance 
Level II Passing 



Prissive Euthanasia, An Alternative 



• In^ our v^orld today there is one thing which is Inevitable^ death. All 
people must die at sometime or other. There is a problem these days inJieGri^ 
when this time is. With all the new drugs in the world today a persorl^fe^'n be' 
kept alive for a very long time^ even if he is dying. What is the sense -In =: ^ ./ 
' doing this if the person is dying and in constant pain or fie 1:s/ a vigetaM^^ • . i"^- 
There is no sense in prolonging life when a person is terminal lyiT'H,! ike this 
or if he is a vegetable. In such cases passive euthansia is the only alternative. 

Euthanasia, passive or active^ is condemned by many religiotis and social • 
organizations. Religious organizations feel that passive euthanasia is the , 
taking of a life. The taking of a life is against the laws of God. Social 
organizations feel that passive euthanasia is murder. Murder is an act against 
humanity. This 1s all true, but how is a life being taken, A person who Is a 
vegetable has already died, so his life is not being taken. A person who Is 
dying and in pain, is not having his life ended. The only thing being ended 
is extra suffering. Passive euthanasia is not the ending of a life; it is the 
ending of extra suffering or waste. 

Passive euthanasia relieves some of the suffering that a terminally 111 
person and his relatives go through. The relatives of a dying person are hurt 
to see a loved one getting ready to leave them forever. The p.a1n felt Is worst 
if the loved one is also in pain. An example of this is an old man who way 
dying and had been in the hospital for three months. The man was In constant 
pain. When ever his relatives came to see him he was in so much pain that he 
really could not communicate with them. This upset him terribly and It also 
upset his relatives. His relatives found it very hard to carry out their lives 
normally. They were constantly thinking of him and the agony he was in* Passive 
euthanasia would have relieved some of the agony of this situation. 

Passive euthanasia is the only alternative In the case of a person who is 
a vegetable. A vegetable is not a living person. That thing which makes him a 
unique person is gone. There are many patients in hospitals around around the 
country who are like this. These patients have machines which function every 
part of their body. These machines are needed because the brains of these 
patients have cease to function. It is very expense and a waste to keep a 
person functioning like this. The space he is taking up in the hospital could 
bs used for sick people who are alive and need It, Passive euthanasia would have 
orevsnted these situation. 
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Situdtions \ \rj.: the ones previously descrioed could be avoided by the act 
of passive euthanasia, Prolonging the life of a dying person in pa1n is un- 
merciful Keeping the body of a vegetable functioning is a waste. Passive 
euthanasia is the only way to end such situations. Passive euthanasia is one 

of the most merciful things in the world because it relieves suffering and wast 
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Suic ide: A si n or a right? 

Althouqh it is deemed an illegal act, by both church and state, suicide is 
the riqht of every individuaK Today's society is always pushing a ''more 
treednnr and "do your ovin thing" type of lifestyle. (Meaning that, everyone 
should be allowed to decide vvhat to do with his or her life, even if it means 
ending i t . ) 

Many [)?^oplo see suicide as a forin of murder. Murder is one man killing, 
or causing the death of, another. Suicide is a killing of one's self. If 
one nian kills another he is not taking into consideration whether or not that 
Individual wanted to die. But, if a man takes his own life, he should know 
his own fnind well enough to discern whether death is a desirable course for him. 

The mental stability of a suicidal individual will always be in question. 
Does the person really have the facilitie to reach a thoughtful . '^ision con- 
cerning his life? Besides, what normal, intelligent and wel 1 '-adjusted human 
being wants to die. The answer: none of them! A person who is well adjusted 
should wish to remain living. The psychotic would not, Thereforet 1f these 
people do commit suicide, they would be doing humanity a favor by removing an 
unstable presence from a society that is striving for a common good. 

The church does not condone suicide on the old Biblical grounds that, "God 
gave man life and only God should take it away." The clincher lies 1n the word 
'gave." Whey you give someone a gift you'd want them to utilize it 1n a way 
pleasing to them. You'd never stand over them and direct them to use it as 
you want them to. If God "gave" man life, then God should not mind if someone 
decides to end living. The clergy should accept that this was the way they 
decided to use their "gift/* 

Finfilly, the legal standpoint opposes anything any law or document ^ securing 
an individual's rights, ever written. What ever happened to "life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness"? (Life, to with as they chose. Liberty, to end it 
if they so desire. And, if suicide is that individual's way of pursing happiness 
then leave them alone. Otherwise, You are Infringing on their rights. They 
are not killing another or removing someone else's life, they are making a 
detinite decision concerning their own life. 

In closing, let me say again that suicide should be the right of every 
individual. Any other course given us would be a direct attack on our rights, 
I in Shakespeare's words, "to be or not to be", that Is a question only each 
man can answer for himself and have the right to decide upon j 
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In this day and age many new ideals are replacing the old traditional 
ways of life. Industry, technology, and politics^ are chanqing our lifes. One 
role in life that is undefgoinq chanae and becofning more liberalized is that of the 
worin in A/tierican society. Although women want equality with men; to be exactly 
the same and receive equal benefits s I feel the woman still does have a place In 
the home. 

Any wonian should be given the chancet that if she wants, she can get a good 
well paying job. It might even be necessary in some cases for a married woman to 
take on some kind of tanpory job or part time job to help financial matters be- 
cause of Inflated costs of living* A tempory job caould be telephone calling from 
her home or something to that nature. But the old accepted Idea is that *the 
husband will " "support" the wife.- The husband should^ unless he is disabled^ 
bring home the "bread J' The husband should be rewared by his wife*s presence at 
the end of the day and be able to appreciate her home-cooked meal* With the woman 
out of the house, it is likely that npither the husband and wife will have time for 
each other. Thus, relations go down hill* ^ 

If all woman are given equal rights as most woman are striving for, they are 
also subject to the same requirements for the males in our society namely: the draft. 
The question then arises would women want to protect this country with their lives 
1n cane of a national disaster? Moreover, do woman qualify to be subject to draft 
board measures? To remain objective, I will not answer these questions s but I will 
say that women are probably safer staying home. 

Women should have their say in legal matters like abortions. Women should 
also be given as many opportunities as the male has in being promoted in leadership. 
Woman should be able to get the jobs that they qualify for, but women. If they're 
married should also think of her place at home* If these woman are parents, they 
should be home even more so to bring up thilr children properly. The behavior of 
children originates in the home. It is of utmost Importance to insure that the 
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^ut.re generations, future leaders of our world, live decent lives in their child^ 
nood and come from qood f..im1lies. 

I concede that a womans' place is in the home. This theory leads to the 
tradition of the husband suDDorting the wife, the boy paying for the girl and 
the girl rewarding her male. In order to support this, the oldest of all traditions, 
let us keep the woman's place at home. 
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Although to some people the big city life may seem like a gigantic mass of 
confusion, it is really a most wonderful place to dv/el In. Because there are 
a varity of places to go, pelple to meet, and adventures to face. 

In todays V'^orld people can decide for themselves what lifestyle they want. 
Whether to live in the big crowded city or the rural peaceful town. There are 
many advantages of lifing in a small town. In a small country atmosphere the 
people seem to be more friendly and sincere. You could have no place to eat and 
they "invite you over for dinner, no matter how poor they are. Because a great 
majority of small town people seem to have some things in a more gran mannor than 
city folks, and thats pride and neglect. Small town people try to always take 
of each other always doing things in their own lifestyle- to some people the 
big city life may seem a like a gigantic mess of confution, it is really a most 
wonderful place to life. Because their are a varity of places to go, people to 
meet, and adventures to facep 

Big city lifestyle is most definitely the best in the world. You can 
always find something to do, any time of the day or night. There are so many 
movies and shows, you could go to three diferant shows every night of the week* 
for a month. In the city they have everykind of resterant from Arabiac, to 
Yougoslavian. There are so many people. Thus, giving you a chance to meet a 
wide varity of people and nationalities. The big city people are at times said 
not be friendly. That's untrue, there just the most friendly people in the 
world. The catch is you have to get to know them andacthas if you have a 
brain on your shoulder. Because of cource if you act like an fooU people are 
not going to treat you right. Also there are so many adventures one faces everyday. 
Walking down crowded streets, playing England on 5th ave^ or chicken with one 
of the city buses. 

So as anybody can clearly see, city life can be most enjoyable. There are 
definetly more things to do and places to go in the city than the rural community. 
Life seems to always be at an above average pace, people always pushing and 
shoving on the over-crowded buses and trains. Such an unbelievably high crime 
rate, drunks, and drug fiend. All in all the big city is definitely the best 
place to life in the world. 
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"Conipdr isori between Ana b el Lee and On the Death of a Young Lady '' 

Poetry IS a method of writing when the poet can express his feelings effect- 
ively withput needing a plot or scheme. On the Death of a Young Lady by Lord 
EJyron and Annabel Lee by Edgar Allan Poe are good examples of this. Both of 
these poems deal with the death of a loved one. Each poet^ however, takes a 
different virw of death, one takes a bittt^r attitude the other one of emptiness. 

On the Death of a Young Lady Lord Byron tells how the winds are hused 
and the evening still when he goes to put flowers on his cousin's grave. As 
he goes on in the poem he seenis to sound bitter towards "The King of Terrors" 
for siezing her and taking her away. But he latter says there is no reason to 
weep over his cousins death because she has gone to a far better life in Heaven, 
At the end he tells of the empty spot in his heart for her love. 

Roe on the other hand takes a much stronger attitude toward death in his 
poem Annabel j^ee. Perhaps the reason Poe shows more bitterness towards the death 
of his loved one is because he seemed to have had a much stronger love than Byron 
did. This is mentioned in the first stanza where he says her only thought in 
life is "to love and he loved by me." In the second stanza he also states "we 
loved with a love that was more than love" another indication of his strong 
feeling toward her. He later states his bitterness in the lines "That the wind 
came out of the cloud, chilling and killing my Annabel Lee." He then goes on 
to say "But our love it was stronger by far than the love of those who were 
older than we." He also states that niether the angels nor the devils can take 
h^^?r soul from his another indication of his strong love for her. 

Byron seems to face reality*much better than Poe does. In Byrons poem he 
writes that there is no reason to weep over his loss because he realizes It is 
something that has to happen and it happens to all. Poe on the other hand seems 
jj react iiiiiiaturly to the situation. He doesn't seem to be able to face up to 
>jllity. He shows this by using words that were more harsh than the words of 
Byron . 

Both poets use terms commonly called "poetic devises." One such device 
used by both is rhyme. Lord Byron rhyme scheme 1s every other line through the 
v/h^'le poem. Poe starts out everyother line then goes to every two lines. The 
'ny]m scheme is one that flows through the whole poem so Its use in these poems 
is probably to get a smooth effect to show there passion. 

Poe uses alot of repitition In his poem. He writes of "the land by the sea"', 
his "love for Annabel Lee." This repetition sticks In the readen's mind and 
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is thQ riain theme of the poem. This repetion is very effective because it gets 
the reader's attention and more readily infers the purpose or meaning of the poem. 

Another poetic device used by both poets is Caesura. Caesura is used through 
hotn poems at strategic spots to break th e smooth flow of the peom's and make a 
point to the reader. An example of this in Byron's poem is "Whilst I return, 
to view r Margret's tomb," this give's the reader the first Indication that 
Margi at h;> died and tha4-iTts a poem about her death. Poe uses Caesura 1n the 
line "^^at the wind came out of a the cloud, chilling and killing my Annable 
i.ee" to show a bitterness towards death. 

There are other poetic devices used in both poems^ but none of them seem 
tjive a very significant meaning to the poem. The devises previously discussed 
in this paper sc. to have the strongest effect on these two poems. Annabel 
Lee and On the Death of a Young Lady, show how t^o poem's can be written on the 
Ime topic and through the use of poetic devices reflect two different attitudes. 
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''^'y;'"" ■ -■""-■■■s, whici, c^ilj bo inlerprcited as his 

■■"^^--^ describe the world as a hunan ratrace. 

^^'■ii;;'^. i^y inn Choi.- o; words. For yxamplo, instead of usinq 
'-^^^ wurd r,.,a,;„, u... tho wor.r.nn.irdand called it a busy monster in line 

In lirm two ho d.scribu^ progros. .s a conifortable riisoase 
''^ ^^'^'^ff^'- caught up in the masses of peoplo all 

"'"''"^ ^'^^^ --^^'fer pl.ce to livo. The third lin. ' 

--'-i bo tho.,nf of.s to nie.n th.t you aro youno, but not an infant or a s,„all 

'- '^f' to far off into tho n-Lu-o. In linos 4=6 he uses words 

" " '^"^ ^>^^ uses biynoss and littleness to talk 

tho Onmj. A por.on as a„ individual con.pared to another individual 

yet , person ,.s an individual compared to the masses of people is so 
N^'Io, t.i . umnhm also u^,,s the words electron and mountainranges in the 
^a.';o sentonL.: showing oppositos in size. 

Then Cm-nings chnngos iron talking about the size and progress of mankind 
^'^ -"^^Hin abo.t synLhotic or rnan-rnado things. He says a world that is man-madP 
'■^ -'L woNd that is born with the love and attention of a mother or natural 
•f-H.,s to surround it. The world pities the poor things that are natural such 
"-c-, ^>Ur,, stones, but n.v.r the fine specimen's that are hypermagical or 
'--'---U^- If.^r, ho goes on to say that a docotr knows a hopeless case when he 
s.os a, ,n<..nWK, we are doctors and our world is a hopeless case- His last 
'--H s.y rh.rn is a better world so lot's go. But is there a better worlds 

l-M>ln who n:„ko up the world and not the world we see. In this poem 
= - (^""'"nnos describes this world as a ratraco which Is interested in material 

variation is usrd Ln ,tre.s the meanings that the author tries 
- f"^- poem. The .otrioal variation of most of this poem is iambic pent- 

"ISO with so,.c trochaic fnr-t. This passage opens with a trochaic and 
'^-<^ 'rnrU.u: foot is nut until the third line. Cummings creates a type of 
1" vom whore tho trochaic variations are used to put stress on the 

Many variation, are also produrud by E.t^. Cummings free handling of 
'^n-a. lor nxamplo, he does not begin all of his sentences with 
■- v....:l letter.: tho first word of the first sentence is not capitalized hut it 
-) tnK:haic variation which puts the emphasis on the word: the' second sentence 
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does start with a Cdpital letter but the only other punctuation in that rather . 
long sentence, are two colons. The third sentence like the second sentence 
started with a capital letter but like the first sentence it is punctuated with 
coinnas, The last sentence also has a colon in it^ Hke the second, and is 
capitalized but there Is no period to end the sentence as! there was in the other 
three sentences. He might have left the period off the end to add emphasis 
or to make it noticeable. If he had added the period it would have ended the 
sentence therefore ending the thought which would have made the thought sound 
weak and it would have been as is it were just an idea that never got acted 
out. By leaving out the last punctuation it gave the Idea a sort of open ap- 
peal . One can almost see the people deciding and making up their minds: some 
going, some sta^n'ng. 

Punctuation adds a great deal to the poem. It guides one while he reads 
the peom* ft helps with understanding the poem and finding the stressed ideas 
that are the theme of the poem and it brings out the meanings In the words by 
where the punctuation is placed, how much Is used^ and what punctuation is used. 

The author also uses sounds to add to the meaning and rhythm of his poem* 
There are two kinds of consonant sounds in this poem* They are the stop sounds 
(i.e., p,b,t,d,k,g) that are made 'y the mQmentary stopping and releasing of 
sound, Cummings uses these sounds throughout the poem with such words as pity* 
progress, victim, deify, razorblade, born, poorj trees* stars, stones* case, 
good, door, so. These are all words with harsh sounds. Also thereare the 
spirant or continuant sounds which are said almost with a rush of air (i*e, 
n,l ,th,s,ch,z,j ,sh,zh(cush1on)) * Some eKamples of these words are busy, big- 
ness, with, unwish, through, where-when^ flesh, this* The different way the 
eruthor groups these words together and accents them and the way he uses them 
throughout the poem 1s what gives it meaning* 

Another device that is used in poetry to bring out the meaning is asson- 
ance* There are many sounds throughout the poem that dominate different parts 
of the poem. The first e'xample is the short 1 sound* When you say 1t out 
loud or to yourself 1t is sort of a sickly sound. It could be to show Cummings* 
feelings about all these people concerned with only themselves and their own 
progress and their common goal 1n life- to keep up with the rest of the rat- 
race. They strive to have a car like the Jones' or a color TV like the Smiths'- 
Another sound that goes nearly throughout the whole poem is the s sound. This 
sound has* an ononlatopoeic effect on the poem* The almost consistant s sound 
constantly reminds one of the busy scurrying people, the noise of the cars and 
busses and planes and maybe the sound of wind or rain or machines that are 
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coninionp! ac.i ih our co' vit^t^ria] i zed world. There is al^o the liquid 1 sound lii a { 
nidkes one think of certain niachines (a duplicating machine) or other sounds 
that are everyday occurances in our world like the sound of water. Also there 
is the noLicHdblo v/ sound. This could be created by the sounds of elevators 
constanlly stopping und opening and closing their doors, or people whizzing by* 
There is also a p sound that reminds on^ of the tapping of typewriter keys by 
the way tfiey are used in this poem. The underlying thought in this poem is our 
busy coniiuercial ized world and these sounds add to the effect of the poem. When 
they are repeated, ds Cumminns has done, they make us think of the sounds we 
hear everyday and we relate these sounds to the poem, which adds to the meaning 
and understanding of the poem. 

Alliteration is also an obvious device 1n this poem and adds greatly to 
the meaning of the poem. Some examples are the recurrent p sounds in lines 
1-4 (pity, progress, plays) s the m's in line 1 (monster, manunkind), the d's in 
lines 2-5 (disease, death, deify), the 1 sounds in lines 3-6 (life, littleness^ 
lenses) the u sound in lines 7 and 8 (unwish, unself), the n's in lines 11-15 
(never, know, next), and the s's in lines H and 12 (stars, stones, specimen). 
All these sounds that repeatedly start at the beginning of words give one the 
effect of reminding him that his life constantly repeats Itself* Day after day 
v/e go through the same routines and our lives are really in a rut. In his own 
way Cummings uses many devices to bring out these thoughts and views of our world. 

This rather short poem by E,E, Cummings is filled with prosodic skill* 
The sounds and rhythm of the words and lines themselves, put into this poem 
actually speak along with the meaning: they empahsize the description of the 
world, of socity, and the people that make up the world and society. He talks 
of the world as a ratrace and the people in it as fortune hunters* Cummings 
called the people busy monsters and mankind was referred to as manunkind. In 
the? second lino he describes progress as a disease. Everybody has this disease-- 
for that is one of our common goals. Everybody is trying to get ahead in this 
world. We are caught up in this goal and some of us will go to great extremes 
to reach it. Cummings also calls life and death a victim* It is like we are 
born into this rnixed-up world but it will also be too bad when we have to die, 
but wc? do not have to worry about this for awhile because we are drifting and 
struggling so^Tiewhere in the middle of this cycle. Then he goes on to talk about 
our world of made. Everything in our world is mass produced without the love 
and sweat that goes into hand-made things. We do not have the time or patience 
to do these things and produce enough for all the people in our world* Cummings 
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says we doctors know a hopeless case— he must be referring to us as the doctors 
and our world as the hopeless case. We are all lost in our running around. In 
his last lines Cunnings says there is a better world so let's go the grass always 
looks better somewhere else, but when we look back we find that it was not- 
Luiimiings uses many devices to bring out all the meaning in this poem. He uses 
such things as sound, alliteration, assonance, rhythm, accents and many others 
to bring out the full meaning and make it so understandable. He uses all these 
techniques to bring out the main thoughts in the poem. 
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Waiting for Godot by Samuel Beckett 



In tha play Waiting forGodot by Samuel Beckett it illustrates mans absurd 
life long v^aitlng for soniething that will put meaning into his life. This point 
is brought across in the story through the two main characters; Vladimir and 
Estragon. This is even more so examplified by the appearance of Pozzo and Lucky 
on stage, Beckett's use of the same setting for both acts of the play shows 
that the waiting will never cease and that mn will really never be satisfied. 
But perhaps the niGSt significant part of chU play Is the spee^^h. The absurd 
patterns and phrases continue to bring out tM whole plot of Waiting for Godot. 
For in this Speech one sees the hopelessness and despair of not having a goal 
in life and making the quest to find this goal ones life long obsession. Act 
I shows Vladmir and Estragon passing the time v/aiting for this person of esteem 
named Godot. Then comes Pozzo and Lucky as a distraction, the diversion for 
the time. This then resolves bark to Vladimir and Estragon alone again knowing 
that they still have nothing to %hm for the day. This is again repeated in 
Act 11 but there is a difference. It being thst Beckett has made a twenty-four 
hour timi period a lifelong span. One which shows tnat life will go on and 
people will get Older and roles will changa but, beneath all of this is the 
same course in 1 Ife. 

In the play Waiting for Sodo^ the two main characters are Estragon and 
Vladimir, referred to in the play respectivlly as Gogo and Didi, They are por- 
trayed in a variety of vyays^ as sich individuals, tramps and possibly as homo- 
sexudls. Hovveyer Beckett Teaves this choice to the individuals own thought. 
But despite Wmir pathetic side a comical view appears* This is shown in the 
conversation: 

VaidiiTiir: One daren't even laugh any more. 
Estragon: Dread privation. 

Vladimir: Merely smile, It's not the same. Nothing to be done. 
Gogo* 

Estragon: What is it? 

Vladimir: Did you ever read the Bible? 

Estragon: The Bible... I must have taken a look at it. 

Vladirnir: Do you remember the Gospels? 

Estragon: I remember the map of the Holy Land. Coloured were. 

Very pretty. The Dead Sea was pale blue. The very look 
of it made me thirsty. That's where weMl go, I used to 
say. that's where we'll go for our honeymoon. We'll swim. 
We' 11 be happy. ^ 
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Ihy point der^arr. t rd ted in the excerpt is a comical one showing change from 
seriousness ^ conversation on smiling down to the comical way in which 
Estraqon describes the Bible. Notice he does not mention characters of a Bible 
story but rather the childlike images as the color of the water etc. 

Both nogo's and Didi's mutural obsession in life is passing the time. But 

along with this neither really ''want to face the suffering of being. ''^ In other 

words though they are waiting for Godot as an answer to the future they are also 

waitinq for the sake of waiting as an escape from the future. When faced with 

a simple problem they make it into a major event: 

Vladimir: Do you want a carrot? 
Estragon: Is that all there is? 
Vladiniir: I might have Mme turnips, 

Estragon^ Give me a carrot. (Vladimir runmages in his pockets ^ 
takes out turnip and gives it to Estragon who takes a 
bite out of it. Angerly.) 
It's a turnipl 

Vladimir: Oh Pardon! I could have sworn it was a carrot.^ 

Didi and Gogo also revert to the use of rituals to combat the snence and 

emptyness. Conversations are constantly repeated for this reason. This also 

qives Gogo and Didi an inane sense of security. But also just the sound of their 

own voices gives them a reassurance of their own and each others existence. 

"The business of living for Didi and Gogo is a matter of filling up the gaping 

hole in time. It does not matter with what one fills or passes time so long 

dS it is f il led. . .''^ 

Vladimir: That passed the time. 

Estragon: It would have passed in any case. 

Vladimir: Yes, but not so rapidly. 

10 yiadiinir and Estragon the wait for Godot brings frustration and despair which 

is unnerlyed with hope for the moment he does arrive. This adds balance to the 

..ipprehefHv ion . 

The nekt characters introduced in Waiting for Godot^ are Pozzo and Lucky, 
Pozzo appears in Act I as a s^lf assured gentleman who appreciates the finer 
things of life. Lucky is his servant who is trained to do nothing but obey his 
master. By P0220 whipping Lucky in this act is symbolizes the "signs of social 
ordpts oppression, slavery of working class^ exploitation ano inhumanity*''^ 
Lucky is a bervant he does not speak, does not thinks and really does not exist 
ah a man unless directed to by Poizo* Once directed though it is shown how 
uucry is capable of the power to think and other natural functions of man. It 

^riso implied that it was Lucky who taught Pozzo what he knows. The relation- 
ship between Pozzo and Lucky can be seen as a struggle between the classes. 
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Lucky can not be accepted into society because he was not born into society. 
It can also be shown as "a psychological symbolism Pozzo as the sadist and 



jectlon of Gogo when offered help. Also his devoted attention to his master to 
the point where it is physically damaging to him. 

Act II however brings about change. Pozzo now blind relies on Lucky for 
]if€i. Pozzo is no longer in control of the situation, he needs help in every- 
thi ng he does . 



Vladimir: Perhaps we should heVo him first. 

Estragon: To do what? 

Vladimir: To get up. 

Estragon: He can't get up? 

Vladimir: He wants to get up. 

Estragon: Then let him get up. 

Vladimir: He can't. 8 



It IS also shown 1n this act how Lucky is leading Pozzo and that they are even 
now still bound together but 1n a less socially critical way. The end of Pozzo 
is one of complete decay with Pozzo falling to bits, helpless. And Lucky slowly 
going down with Pozzo. Because Lucky had no ambitions to finally break away and 
find a 1 if e of his own* 

The setting of the play is pertinent to the play as a whole. The tree found 
in Acts I and II 1s associated with Gogo and Didi for they are simply vegetating 
like the tree. But the tree can also resemble time passing by. For in Act I 
the tree is bare while in Act II It has 5 leaves. Yet another meaning for the 
tree is its constant escape from life. The tree poses an escape for Vladimir 
and Estragon when they become dejected and no longer feel It worthwhile to wait. 
The tree becomes their means of escape by suicide. It is shown in both Act I 
and II how this idea has toyed in their mind. Though 1t does not occur during 
the course of the play. It leaves the reader to wonder if It will not be the 
eventual end. 

The road is also important it is shown as a form of escape, the other way 
out. It can also be related to Pozzo and Lucky for they arc the ones who travel 
it and have found a life style from it. They are recognized as the active ones 
who are constantly on the go. Like the road, 

The structure-of Waiting for Godot is quite unusual in the first Act It 1s 
shown how Vladimir and Estragon are passing the tirne waiting for Godot, Then 
enter Pozio and Lucky and pass through. Vladimir and Estragon then get messages 
from Godot that he will not show* They then decide to return the next day and 
wait again. This identical format is then repeated 1n Act II showing the beginning 
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Lucky 's desire to be tortured is shown by his re 



Lucky as the masochist. 
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of the play as the end and the end as the beginning. This leaves the reader 
with the impression that this shall continue infinately with no real solution 
to anything ever occurring. 

In the play Waiting for Godot time is the common enemy. To each character 
it brings something else. To Pozzo time only brings loss and decay. This is 
illustrated by the loss of his pipe, vaporizer* watch and by the end of the play 
sight and dignity are also added to this list. To Lucky It brings no relieve 
from slavery and one receives the impression that this shall be his course of 
life. And finally to Didi and Gogo it brings frustration and brief Interludes 
in the tedious wait for Godot* 

Vladimir: That passes the time, 

Estragon: It would have passed in any case, 

Vladimir: Yes but not so rapidly 

Estragon: What do we do now? 

Vladimir: I don^t know 

Estragon: Let's go 

Vladimir: We can't 

Estragon: Why not? 

Vladimir: We're waiting for Godot 

Estragon: {desparingly) Ah*** 

As shown in the above conversation Gogo and Didi quickly return to their plight 

after the diversion of Pozzo and Lucky passed. But another point can be seen 

In the conversation. It has now taken on the role of a game and continues this 

way through most of the play. They are using this as a form of escape to pass 

the time of waiting, they can no longer endure the waiting. 

The subject of the play shows again how Didi and Gogo try to pass the time 

given the fact that the situation is hopeless, -Time and space become void and 

any particular time is just a compartoent in the emptyness."10 

What do we do now? 
While waiting 
While waiting 
We could do our exercises 
Our movements 
Our elevations 
Our relaxations 
OUr elongations 
Our relaxations 
To warm us up 
To calm us down 
Off we go. 11 

This is showing how they do not actually do the exercises physically but rather 
make them into a mental exercise to use as a brief relief from the boredom of 
waiting. They constantly maintain dialoges even when there is nothing left to 
say. 
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Estragon: 
Vladimir: 
Estragon: 
Vladimir: 
Estragon: 
Vladimir: 
Estragon: 
Vladimir: 
Estragon: 
Vladimir: 
Estragon: 
Vladimir: 



One also realizes that by the end of the play that Estragon can not rimember 
anything for more than two minutes, and can refer back no further than the last 
phrase mentioned. 

Vladimir: The tree, look at the tree. 
Estragon: Was 1t not there yesterday? 

Vladimir- Yes of course it was there. Do you not remember? 

But you wouldn't. Do you not remember? 
Estragon: You dreamt it, 

Vladimir: Is it possible you've forgotten already? 
Estragon: That's the way I am. Either I forget immediately or 
never forget, 

Vladimir: And Pozzo and Lucky, have you forgotten them too? 
Estragon: Pozzo and Lucky? 
Vladimir: He's forgotten everything! 

Vladimir's frustration toward Estragon has become quite apparent at this point. 

It is also shown how he has no mind of his own and In a subconscious way is 

depending on Vladimir for all his thinking. 

Vladimir: Say you are, even if it's not true 

Estragon: What am I to say? 

Vladimir: Say, I am happy, 

Estragonr I am happy, 

Vladimir: So am I. 

Estragon: So am I . 

Vladimir: We are happy 

Estragon: We are happy... 

This is also showing how Estragon is constantly trying to Please Vladimir. 

Estragon is hoping by saying this It will actually make it happen. 

It appears that a blanket of boredom has enveloped every event and word the 

second it happens or 1s spoken. Estragon reply to each appeal Is a variation 

of "Don't ask me. I am not a historian" where Vladimir's constant refrain appears 

to be "try and remember". It is becaning apparent the feeling of desparation 

that is engulfing Vladimir. That he is no longer Just satisfied with waiting 

but, there 1s no escape either. Vladimir is now becoming unsure if he is really 

sane or not and looks for reassurance in the boy messenger. 

Valdimir: Tell him. ..tell him you saw me and that...^^ 
that you saw me. You are sure you saw me," 
you won't come and tell me tomorrow that you 
never saw mell^ 

Also the fact that Pozzo no longer remembers him from yesterday has put this 

doubt in Vladimir's mind. He is no longer sure exactly what and where he 1s and 

what has occurred and what has not. 

Pozzo: I don't remember having met anyone yesterday. But 
to-morrow I won't remember having met apyone today. 
So don't count on me to enlighten you.^° 

But perhaps the whole situation of time is best surmied up by Pozzo telling 
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Vladimir that life changes from day to day and what may seem real is not always 
so. 

Pozzo: Have you not done tormenting me with your accursed time! 

It's abominable! When! When! One day, is that not enough 
for you, one day he went dumb, one day I went blind, one 
day we'll go deaf, one day we were born, one day we shall 
die, the same day, the same sacond, is that not enough for 
you? they give birth astride of a grave, the light gleams 
an instant, then it's night once more...l° 

Vladimir thinks about what Pozzo has said and comes up with the conclusion that 
Pozzo Is right. 

Vladimir: What I sleeping, whileothers suffered? Am I sleeping 
now? To-morrow, when I wake, or think I do, what shall 
I say of to-day? That with Estragon my friend, at this 
place, until the fall of night, I waited for Godot. That 
Pozzo passed with his carrier, and that he spoke to us? 
Probably. But in all that what truth will there be... 
Astride of a grave and a difficult birth. Down in the 
hole, lingeringly, the grave-digger puts on the forceps. 
We have time to grow old. The air is full of our cries. 
But habit is a great deadener. At me too someone is 
liking, of me too someone is saying. He 1s sleeping, he 
knows nothing, let him sleep on,^' 

Pozzo and Vladimir have now become alike in many ways they have both enter the 
"perilous zone... when for a moment the boredom of living Is replaced by the 
suffering of being. "^^ Neither of than like what they see but they both realize 
there is nothing to be done. 

The character of Godot is never really defined in the play. Some critics 
believe his to be G-dr But it is more likely that he 1s just a symbol of 
Vladimir and Estragon's future. He is the object that they shall never really 
meet up with. They have transformed Godot into their life and he is the success 
or failure that will follow in the future. The waiting for Godot has created 
the whole mood of the play. Beckett has made Wai ti ng f or Godot into a tension 
sequence which follow throughout the play and even by the end still does not 
release itself. Along with the tension there is a general sense of boredOT-*; ; ■ 
which is periodically relieved by the appearance of Pozzo and Lucky, But 
after their emergence once again It reverts back to the bordwi caused by the 
waiting for Godot. But one begins to wonder if Vladimir and Estragon are not 
just waiti'rig for the sake of waiting, 

Vladimir: We are no longer alone waiting for the night, 
waiting for Godot, waiting for. . .waiting. , .19 

Waiting for Godot finally ends with the play reverting back to the beginning 

with the same suicide scene as in Act I repeated. 
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Estragon: Why don't we hang ourselves? 

Vladimir: With what? 

Estragon: You haven't got a bit of rope? 

Vladimir: No 

Estragon: Then we can't 

Vladimir: Let's go 

Estragon: Walt, there's my belt 

Vladimir: It's too short 

Estragon: You could hang on to my legs 

Vladimir: And who'd hang on to mine? 

Estragon: True. 20 

This has become their path of life the hopeless and endless waiting for Godot 

with the only change in life in ending life. Vladimir and Estragon both know 

what this shall never end an^ tomorrow will be the same. For them torrrows 

will always be the same. 

Vladimir: Well? Shall we go? 

Estragon: Yes* Let'^ go* (They do not move)21 

In conclusion the play Waiting for Godot is a symbol of things that will 

happen to the two characters Valdimir and Estragon, It is the hopless waiting 

for something that will never come and the endless anticipation that maybe some 

day it may come. Throughout the play there is a underlying feeling that I'ladimir 

and Estragon know that Godot will never really come. But for then to give up 

hoping that he will come would be a sentence of death. It would leave them 

without the option of waiting even If it is for the sake of waiting The 

characters of Pc^;zo and Lucky are a forewarning to Gogo and D1di. They are there 

to emphasize the fact that what appears true today will not necessarily be true 

tomorrow. The decay and falling of Pozzo helps Valdimir realize what I1f^ really 

is but before he can really put it to use he is again thrown back into the 

environment of his absurd way of life. With his obligations to Estragon and the 

endless hope that someday they both will be able to halt their waiting for Godot* 
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Syracuse University 
Level III Failing 

PATTERNS IN HOLMES 

The pattern in Sir Arthur Doyle's adventures involving Sherlock Holmes 
seem to vary slightly in each story* Holmes finds himself a problem or an un- 
solved mystery, and approaches It by -'science of deduction" With this great 
ability of deduction, Sherlock and Dr. Watscjn, solve most, rather all of the 
mysteries. In grouping all the stories, a similar pattern Is discovered 1n 
Sherlock Holmes approach and methods of solving mystery. Although Doyles 
stories vary slightly, ''The Adventure of the Blue Carbunnla" and "A Scandal 
in Sohemia," follow one kind of pattern in being solved by Sherlock Holmes, 

"The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle" begins with a friend of Holmes , 
Peterson witnesses a fight. The man Involved in the fights in defending himself, 
smashes a store window* His fear of an oncoming offlcler brings him to drop his 
Christmas goose and hat, Petterson picks up the goose and the hat and takes 
them to Holmes, along with the story of what he saw. In looking at the hat, 
Holmes notices clues enabling him to deduct what kind of man owns the hat^ and 
other personnel clues. He found him to be wealthy in his past, without a wife, 
probable separated or presently divorsed, and cleaned shavened. 

Dr. Watson flabergasted by Holmes discoveries over the hat, agrees to join 
in the search for the mystery man. Once decided, Petterson storms into Sherlock' 
home gasping about the discovery of a blue stone found In the crop of the goose* 
Holmes then recalled the many articles In the newspaper concerning a missing 
carbuncle belonging to the countess of Morcar, Realizing whoever dropped the 
bird and hat must have stollen the stone. Holmes places a lost and found ad in 
many of the local newspapers* The purpose of this 1s to corner the thief. He'll 
recognize the ad forthehat and retrieve both thinking that since the goose 
hasn't been cooked yet, that the founders have not as yet found the gem. Unfor- 
tunately for the robber. Holmes told Petterson to eat the goose and heHl get 
another. 

6:305 Holmes' doorbell rings and in comes a man asking about the bird and 
hat, Watson returns the hat as Sherlock explains that the goose was cooked as 
it would have gone bad. Baker, the owner, jumps at the news, but calms back 
down after Holmes tells himof the other bird that he purchaced, Sherlock and 
Watson both realize that this is not the robber as the robber would have still 
been upset even after being offered another bird. 

In tracing back the past owner of the goose. Holmes, through questioning 
Mr. Baker finds that the bird was purchased from the Alpha Inn, The next morning 
both men visit the inn. Making inquiries about the selling of the geese, they 
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find that the inn dealer bought them from the Covert Gardens. Holmes and Watson, 
travel once more, this time to the Garden finding two men argueing about the geese, 

Sherlock on a wild note uses his wit, and interupts the conversation saying 
that he could help the customer. Sherlock proceeds to ask the man his name. 
Seeing through a possible fronts Holmes asks for his real name. On the assumption 
that the man Is involved. Holmes proceeds to let the man know that he knows what 
he wants. Holmes continues with his fetched thoughts and makes accusations and 
coniments that did indeed hit theman in the right places. The man finally con-' 
fides in Holmes and tells them the complete story of how the . gem got to where 
it did. Sherlock when hearing the story remembers tracing the same steps, only 
in the opposite direction. As Holmes isn't involved with the^lice, Sherlock 
tells the man to "get out," another words, he's not going to turn the man in. 

'*A Scandal in Bohemia" follows basically the same pattern as "The Adventure 
of the Blue Carbuncle J' Holmes finds a problem and for him to solve it he uses 
assumptfons and great wits and logic. In this story, Sherlock receives a mys- 
terious letter saying that a man will visit Holmes on Royal business. Holmes, 
following the same pattern as in the previous story, analyses the note, seeing 
where it cam from, who wrote it, and the kind of Royalty that needed Holmes 
help. He finds the note paper to be from Bohemia, and the man who wrote it from 
Germany, 

At 7:45, as the note said, a huge man clals on Holmes, Six foot six inches^ 
with a chest and limbs like Hercules; the mystery man walks in with a mask on 
his head. He states that he represents the king of Bohemia, who at the moment 
is being blackmailed and needs Holmes help. Sherlock, with his great wit, uses 
an assumption and calls the mysterious man, "his majesty," The man in amazement 
confesses and removes his black mask. Explaining his reasons, Holmes and Watson 
agree in taking the case. It seems that the king's getting married to a woman 
in Roylaty. A previous relationship of the king has caused this blackmail. 
It's the girl who's blackmailing him with a picture of the two past lovers. 
Holme *s Job is to get the picture back from the girl, who realizes that the king 
wants the picture. 

Holmes beings his investigation by watching and asking about the blackmailing 
young lady. Her name's Irene Adler, and she goes out at 5 and comes in again 
at 7:00, seven days a week. She also has a boyfriend by the name of Norman, 
who comes to visit at least twice a day. Holmes next dresses as a groom and 
follows the young lady on one of her ventures. She's goes to a church. Soon 
after, her boyfriend arrives. He stood in the rear of the church as he saw that 
the two we^^e to be married. Lacking a witness, both turned and not knowing who 
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or why this man was in the back of the church, they asked him to come forward 
and help them. After the short wedding ceremony, both the man and woman left 
the same way they came, alone. Holmes questions this entire approach, along 
with the fact of why would Miss Adler want to keep a picture to blackmail if 
she is now married and very content. 

Sherlock, then takes his next plan of action by asking Watson when inside 
Miss Adler's house, to throw a smoke bomb in the window when he raises his hand. 
Or. Watson then watches Sherlock, run into the middle of a quarrel where Miss 
Adler's guardsmen were argueing. Making as if to break up the fight, Holmes 
fell to the ground with blood flowing from his head. He then is carried inside 
where he's placed on a couch; his hand goes up, the bomb explodes, and Sherlock 
yells fire. Miss Adler runs to a door panel and Holmes then yells that the fire 
is lust a false alarm. Feeling fine, Mr. Holmes leaves Irene's house. 

Once outside, Watson meets Holmes. Sherlock then tells him of the picture 
and admitts to staging the fight, with ketchup blood. Watson, unable to see how 
Holmes found the picture, asks; He states that when people find that a disaster 
is securing and that their belongings may be destroyed, they usually run and 
try to save whats dear and important to them. Shortly afterwards, a message is 
left at Holmes house from Irene Adler. She says that she was warned about him 
and his investigation and if anyone could get the picture, Holrngs could. She 
admitts that the trick worked as he has the photograph. 

"The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle" and "A Scandal in Bohemia," both 
follow a similar pattern. In both these stories, "science of deduction" ■ is 
used. Holmes narrows the mysteries down to one or two possibilities and from 
there solves the problems at hand. In each case, he also takes evidence and 
analyses it perfectly. In each case he also knows what the people are thinking. 
In using his wits and deduction. Holmes is able to solve his clients cases. 
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EVALUATION OF PROJECT ADVANCE PSYCHOLOGY 

a. The Equivalency of Student Performance Between 
Proiect Advance and Syracuse University 

b. Student Ratings of Project Advance Psychology 



David Chapman 
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EVALUATION OF PROJECT ADVANCE PSYCHOLOGY 



The purpose of this ovaluatlon was to compare the performance of students 
in Project Advance Psychology 205 and students in Psychology 205 at Syracuse 
UnivGrsity. This report is divided into three parts, a description of the course 
and how it operates ^ a comparison of students' scores on- and off-campus ^ and a 
report of student ratings of the course, 

A Description of Psychology 205 

Psychulogy 205* Foundations of Human Behavior, is a one semester self-paced 
course onphasi^ing mastery learning in which the student can earn three hours of 
Syracuse University credit. The course is divided into seven modules of content 
which cover specific topics In psychology. These basic, or required, modules 
are presented in sequence and students are encouraged to complete them during 
the first half of the course though they may take longer if necessary. Passing 
a >^oquired module is prorequisite for taking associated optional topics* Working 
simultaneously on required modules and* optional units is allowed. The lecture 
and classroom activities in the course cover basic information contained in the 
various modulps and provide opportunity for additionaT classroom discussion 
(see Figure 1 for an outline of this course), 

Facfi student moves through the course at his own pace since the course 
tinpha%i2GS mastery of each unit rather than the traditional approach of covering 
the material at a fixed rate and allowing a varying level of proficiency, A 
student's final grade is determined by how many points he or she earns during 
a semester* 

During the 1974-75 academic year. Foundations of Human Behavior was offered 
through Project Advance in~16h1gh schools to about 580 students. During the spring 
semester this psychology course was also offered as a freshman level course on 
the Syracuse University campus to a total enrollment of about 200 students. 
One other campus course will be discussed in this evaluation; one section of 
Psychology 20S was taught during the fall using a more traditional comparison^ 
Hcture method. It has been included in this study for purposes of compffltrison. 
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Procedure and Results 

A comparison of student performance between itudents in Project Advance 
Psychology and that same course at Syracuse M;-r.r^^ jit^ was made at ten points 
through the course—a prs- spd pret-tcst, ^ and «ach of seven raquired 

modules; 

At the beginning of the academio year, the faculty working with the course 
selected sixty items from tests used during the preceding year. Items were 
selected to represent the various content areas of the course and on their 
ability to discrifninate among students. A Survey Test was developed using 
these sixty items and was administered to students on a pre- and post-test basis. 
The pre- test was given during the first week of classes, both in high schools 
and on-campus. Students completed the post-test during the last week of classes. 
A student- s score on these tests did not count toward his grade in the course. 

The midterm examination was a point 1n the course at which all students 
had covered the same materlaU The test Itself censisted of fifty multiple 
choice items selected from those used on the prevfays unit tests* The midterm 
was not a test of mastery per se, but rather a review of earlier units* The 
examination was not graded i rather, the points a student earned on the examina- 
tion were simply pooled with his overall average. The treatment of the exam- 
inatiot' on- and off-campus differed in one major respect* The examination was 
mandatory for students in Project Advancei it was optional for students on-campus. 
In practice, most university students did take the testi since poirt> on the 
examination could only help a student's average; low scor$s did m i - :v'^ against 
a student. 

Each of the module tests consisted of 40 Hems covering the content of the 
particular unit. Students who did not attain a score Indicating mastery Imd to 
continue working on that unit and could be retested using an alternative form. 

Two problems were encountered 1n the evaluation. Firstt some students did 
not indicate the module number on their answer sheet. Without this, their re- 
sponses could not be included in'^ the summary. This accounts for the missing or 
low rate of response from some schools on certain modules* Secondly, due to 
confusion over the date on which classes ended in the high schooU the second 
semester post- test was not received in most schools In time to be administered, 
Hence^ most post-test responses are from the first s^ester. 

The results of the cOTiparison of student performance on- and off -campus 
are shown in Table L High school students taking Psychology 205 through 
Project Advance and Syracuse University students taking the same course on-campus 
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wttr^e HtMrly I'H'^^l in their performance, as nieasured by their scores at ten test 
poi nts . 

Tables 2 and 3 show the distribution across schools during the fall and 
n-ii.g .-i^uUiiis rc.,;tK tivuly. Ovorall, they suggest that student perfonnance 
frc^n scifuoi to school was quite consistent. 

The comodrison of the self-paced sections (Project Advance and second sem- 
ester on-campus) and the more traditional lecture section (first semester on- 
Cdnpus) shows a substantially greater gain in score between pre- and post-testing 
Tor the self-pdced sections. This would tend to support the mastery approach 
used in the course. An alternative explanation is that the content of the lec- 
ture and self-paced sections differed. While the psychology faculty perceive 
the contents to be rather similar , the findings may relate to the differences 
in content emphasis between the two types of sections. 

Student Ratings of Project Advance Psychology 

A concern cofmon to those involved with the course was the student expec- 
tations as they enter the course and their ratings of the course after they had 
completed It, This infonnation was collected using the Adjective Rating Scale 
which was given once at the beginning of the course and again at the end* In 
addition, on the course questionnaire students responded to sixteen other ques- 
tions about the course. This section re^ t'. the results of these qu ^onnaires 
and offers some interpretation of the pr -irri ide data. Lastly^ th ection 
examines how students differed in their ptM jnnance in this course d>,fere. in 
their ratinqs of the course. 

Adjective Rating Seals 

The ARS was developed at the Syracuse University Center for Instructional 
nevelopmcnt (Kelly and'GrecOs 1975) as a measure of student attitude toward col- 
lege courses. Project Advance English students completed it twice, once at the 
beqinning of the fall semester asking studentc to rate what they expected from 
the course, and again at the end of the course asking students what they had 
found. Coi'i[>3ring these ratings helps answer the question^ -'Do students enrolled 
in Project Advance English have reasonably accurate expectations of the course?" 
Table 4 reports student prc-course expectations and post-course ratings. 

These ratings can be condensed into four "clusters" of words t (that is* 
words that relate to each other) Ubing factor analysis. When students tend to 
rate one word in a cluster high, they tend to also rate other words in that 
cluster high (or low, if the work Is negativily related to the cluster). For 
example, in the first cluster beloWi students who rated a course "interesting" 
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TABLE 4 



Student Ratings nl roject Advance Psychology on the Adjective 
Rating Scale in Response to the Statement " (I (expect/found) 

this course in Project Advance to be . 

(Reported as percent of students responding) 

Pre-CQurse Expectations End of Course Ratings 

First Semester Second Semester 

rt'i'ject Adviinca Project Advance 

Psycrio1ogy=-0vGral 1 Psychol ogy=-Overan 

( N_.l_356 1 JH =_2i2) 





ex troiiioly/ 
very 


si ightly/ 
not at all 


extremely/ 
very 


si ightly/ 
not at all 


I h t(;ro!j U ng 


91.3 


8.7 


86.0 


13.9 


Bori ng 


4,0 


96.0 


4.4 


95.6 


"r^ evant 


B6.4 


13.5 


83.2 


16.8 


I.; fonnatl ve 


96.7 


3.3 


94.8 


5.3 


D i f f icul t 


38 . 7 


61.2 


29.4 


70.7 


Good 


89.2 


10.7 


85.9 


14.0 


St1t!iu1a ti ng 


73.8 


26.2 


61.1 


39.0 


Irrelevant 


4.4 


95.6 


3.9 


96.1 


Horthwhi le 


9??. 9 


7.1 


85.1 


14.9 




89.6 


10.4 


77.9 


22.1 




4? 1 


57 9 


■^9 5 


60. 5 


n;jll 


6.0 


94 . 0 ■ 


7.3 


92.7 


Cfiii 1 1 cfiy i ng 


81.7 


18.4 


71.2 


28.9 


A w,ist:p 


3.2 


96.8 


2.0 


98.0 


p f -fj ( f 1 r 1 


75.8 


24.2 


68.3 


31.7 


''■■'r:U!id 1 fig 


62.9 


47.0 


59.2 


40.8 


rj i f ferent 


71.0 


''9.0 


76.4 


23.6 


f njoyable 


71.8 


28.2 


69.1 


30.9 


! nl inn toning 


83.1 


16.9 


77.7 


2^.2 


fxc i ti !iq 


54.3 


46.7 


35.8 


64.2 




78.0 


22.0 


62.4 


37.6 




50.3 


49,7 


53.9 


47.1 




17.4 


82.6 


24.4 


..75.7 


li'.oloss 


3.3 


96.7 


2.5 


97.5 
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tended in also rate the course "stimulating" and not (-) "boring" or "dull." 
Each cluster can be treated as a single idea and can be assigned a single score 
(an average of the individual item scores). By examining the words that form 
earri cluster, the reader can give each cluster a label. For example, Cluster 4 
rniqht r:t labeled Difficulty. 



Student Ratings of Project Advance Psychology Along 
Four Adjective Clusters (from the Adjective Rating Scale) 

A) Pre-Course Ratings-Project Advance Overall --Fall 1974 

B) Post-Course Rating--Project Advance Overalls-Spring 1975 

Clusters 

EXTREMELY VERY SLIGHTLY NOT AT ALL 



1. 


Interesting, {-)* borings good 
stimulat.ng, (-) dull, enjoyable. 




A = 2.4 
B = 2.3 










exciting, rei'irding, orovocative 


1 


2 ir 


3 




4 


2 . 


Bonng, irrelevantj d'jlli a waste. 






A 
B 


= 3 

= 3 


.63 
.64 




useless 


1 


2 


3 


I 


4 


3. 


Relevant, worthwhi la, necessary. 




A = 2.0 
B = 2.2 










practical , rewarding 


1 


? • 


3 




4 


4. 


Difficult, challenging. 




A = 2.21 
B = 2.26 










d o-a nd i ng , d 1 f f erent 


1 


2 ir 


3 




4 



^ minus (-) ign Indicates that this word 1s rated lower as the other words 
are rated higher (i.e., (-) boring ^ not boring, (-) du^l - not dull). 

Overall, the di fferences between student expectations and post-course ratings 
are not striking. The reader is encouraged to develop his own labels for the 
four clusters. For purposes of this discussiont they might be labeled "Interest 
Value," "Dullness," "Practical Appeal," and '^Difficulty," respectively. Overall, 
^.tudents rated the course to have sof^ewhat greater Interest Value and somewhat leas Practlc 
Appeal and to be somewhat less Difficult than expected. They did not expect nor 
did they rate the course to be dull» 
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Student Responses to Other Questions 

In addition to t\w Adjective Rati-g Scale, students at the end of the 
course were asked to respond to 18 other questions regarding Project Advance 
Psychology. 

All things considered, this course was 

Percent of Student Responses 



pxcpllent 32.2 
" ^' " 56.9 

Q 0 



qood 

fair 
poor 



1, 



G 



Overalu ^^^^^ /ould you rate the intc- . .evel of the class discussions in this 
course? 

exit -iy interesting 

intc: ustinq ^9*3 
dull 

really dull _4^7 

does not apply 25.6 

Overall how v/ould you rate the interest level of the lectures in this course? 

extrt::';Gly interesting 

interesting 51*2 

dull 4'? 

really dull .^^^ 

does not apply 25,1 

Overall, how would you describe the readings in this course? 

erv beneficial 22,9 

adequate ^^-f 

confusing cj.i 
a '■•'''iste of t ■ T'e 

■•.anec ci'' ly, how viouU you describe the work load required by this course? 



9.1 
36.4 



very excessive 
heavy 

just right ^f-g 
rather linht 

Rate tho fairness of the te:,ts (psychology only). 



4.8 
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a) very fair; woil matched with what was taught 20,0 

b) fair; qenerally but not always matched with 61,4 
wM.it was tauqht 

c) somewhat unfair; frequently tested things I 17*6 
think were taught or required 

d) very unfair; tests had little or no 1^0 
relevdnce to what <f*a5 tsught 

1 HJ 
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Rate the fairness of the conege grading procedure (the assignment of letter 
grades that were used in this course). 



fa'ir 
poor 



excellent 



32.2 
55.3 
10.5 
1.9 



Materials for this course were available when I needed them. 



always 
usual ly 

rarely 
never 



72.5 
25.6 
.9 



Some Observations and Comments 

1. OverjiU student ratings of Project Advance Psychology were overwhelmingly 
posi tive. 

2. Within that positive range, students more often rated the course "good" than 
''excellent.'' This was also true of the student ratings on the Adjective 
Rating Scale, though the top two categories were collapsed for easier reading, 

3. Across the high schools, students were quite consistent, 

4. Few large differences were observed between pre-course expectations and 
post-course ratings. However, where shifts occurred, they were negative. 
Most notably, students found the course to be less exciting, less rewarding, 
and less stimulating than they had expected It to be. 

These data help answer an additional question: How did students who differed 
ih their achievement in Project Advance Psychology differ in their rccings " 
that course? One aspect of that niestion is: Did students who did not do as 
well still find the course to be a positive and worthwhile experience? The 
following table (Table 5) compares the ratings of students who earned *'A's'^ and 
those who earned ^'C's" across selected items on the course evaluation-questionnaire 
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TABLE 5 



Comparison of Proiect Advance PsychQlogy Course Ratings Between Students 
ho Earned ''A's" and Those Who Earned "C's" During Second Semester 1974^75 



All 



OvprMil, M;;uld you rate 
the ir'.ff.f of tny 

cl ; - . " ^ - on in this 



e<rPllent/aood 96.2 

fdir/poor 3,8 

i^x trvmely/i nt n^ostuig 78.0 

dun/reany dull 22-0 



Students Farning Students Earning 
_(N - JOD. . ..^ ..^ 



13.2 



53.? 



Ul d jOU dp%^ be 
;;iiO'd by those 



vpry b'?nef ic in 1 /f^dcqua te 87.5 
Confusing/a waste of time 12. S 



very excess ive/hCfavy 38.8 
just riijht/rather light 61.2 



55,3 

44.7 (all 
rated "con- 
fusing*') 

57.9 
4Z,i 



le te: 



the fa if^npss of the 
dvailiUih:' ^hen I fjeeded them. 



an enjoyable 



/r)i.;e t or you f 



On tho wfiole* JiO'W much do you 
thifii'. you lf.\irned? 

• t ! I'c ri' '^jUHcy of ynur 
opp"^. t ; Ml t y to nnet diroctiy 
w ) 1 1' ! V u>ir I e i'\ t her. 



J ur :'st friend? 



Very fair; well fnatched 76.3 
with v/hat was taught/ 
Fair; generally hut not 
always natched with 
what was taught 

ScKiiewhat unfair; fre-- 15.4 

quently tested thirqs 

I didn't think werfe- 

taught or requlrod/ 

Very unfair; tests had 

little or no r';levance 

to what . : Uu'jht 

excellent/good 9L 2 

fair/poor 8.8 

alw^v^^ ^'isua ily 99.0 
rareiy/rieveT 1 .0 

always/frequently 84.6 
occasional ly/never 15,4 

a great deal/^jDme 74.0 
not very much/nothing 26.0 

excellent/good 96,1 
fair/good 3,9 



yes inn,o 

no 0-0 



83.8 



16.2 



9?.l 
7.9 

100.0 

n.o 

75.7 
24.3 

94,6 
5,4 

97.3 
2.7 



86.1 
13.9 
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students who differed in their grade for the course differed only slightly 
1n their ratinqs of the course. The most marked difference was students' ratings 

the readings--45 percent of the "C" students found the readings to be con- 
fusing versus only 13 percent of the "A" students. Likewise. "C" students fourr. 
tn,. worUoad to be much he-yier than did the "A" students. These results sugge^.r 
thdi stij.ifcnts who are not strtng rfeaders should be cautioned About enrolling -.n 
Project Advance Psychology. Poorer readers tend to find the readings very dif- 
f-i.::u1t and the workload quits heavy. More on this' subject is presented in the 
foil owing report by Kosoff, "An Assessment of the Readab' ity of Text Materials 
ii; project Advance Psycho ic/--.-. ' 

Another difference srong gmips is that "C" students found the tests to bo 
somewhat more fair than studc who received'A's." Students in both groups rated 
the college grading procedures to be very fair. Moreover, all students found 
nuiLerials available when needed and almost all students were very positive about 
the adequacy of their opportunity to meet directly with their teacher. All stu- 
'-iits rfciceiving "A's" and over 86 percent of those receiving "C's" indicated that 
tnej would be willing to reconmend the course to a friend. 



Summary 

The evaluation of Project Advance Psychology compared the perfcmance of stu- 
dents in Project Advance with that of students taking the same course i ', Syracuse 
Lhvi vers ity at ten points through the cnurse— a pre- and post- test, a midterm, and 
n.v'h of sev'"?n requirf'd modules. 

Secondly, the evaluation study examined Project Advance students' ratings 
nr the course and considered how students who differed in their grades in the 
,:ourse ftiffered in their ratings of the course. 

The results indicate that students taking Psychology 205 through Project 
Advance and students taking the same course at Syracuse University were nearly 
ei|iia1 In their performance as measured by their test scores at ten points. 
Morsover, student perfcriance from schonl to school across Project Advance was 
qiii te consi stent. 

Overall, student ratings of Project Advance Psychology were overwhelmingly 
pnTitive. Within that positive range, students more often rated the course 
"good" than "excellent." This was also true of the student ratings on the AdJectiVi 
Rar.1nq Scale. Across high schools^ studeVits were quite consistent in their 
, ratings. Howev^'r, where shifts occurred , they were negative. Most notably, stu- 
dents found the course to be less exciting, less rewarding, and less stimulating 
than they had e:'pected it to be. Students who differed in the grades they earned 
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.-: -.1 )'!•;?.]/ i ri Vv-lv r,-itini|s of the coursf'. Both nroups found the 

!.n ,! pi.', i 1. 1 vf r'xjior- ifmce , but "C" '"itudents found the readings more 
i i t anii '.riM wo-'S- lO'S'1 t.o be fieavicr Lfian did the "A" students. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF THE READABILITY OF TEXT MATERIAL 
IN PROJECT ADVANCE PSYCHOLOGY 



Tess Kosoff 
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Purpose 

Rcfadabilitv forniulas have been in wide use over the past fifty years to 
detennine whether a piece of writing is' likely to be readable to a particular 
qroup of readers. The reav. i 1 i ty formula is ^> Tiethod measurement that pro- 
'.-/^^^ TjantitativG, obiective estimates of the difficulty of writing. In 
vr^ ^'^ji.t to more time consuming methods of a^ ^^aH^g readability^ such as 
:-^;^vier^s judgments of res.^Us of reading c^^^ -eh -i^ on tests, the formula 
method predicts the difficulty of a pieca uf writing without readers first 
havinq to read the material. 

The purpose of the present study was use tre readability formula 
method to assess the readability of eight texts designed for use in a college 
survey course of psychology. Since this college course is also being offered 
to high school seniors, it was felt that awareness of the reading difficulty 
of the texts would be helpful to guidance counselors in recommending the 
course to students. 

Procedure 

The Dale-Chall Readability Formula was used to determine the readability 
nf each of the following texts: 

Psychology , A Behavioral Sciencj^ James R. Sutterer, Syracuse 
University 

Learning. James R. Si r-erer, Syrac ^^^^ University 

Physiological Psycho in;:y, :^ames R. ^utterer, Syracuse University 

M emory and; Visual" Pet c uptiun, Tibor Paifai and Joseph F. Sturr, 

Syracuse University 
Personality, Mark Shermaru Syracuse University 
Abno rmal Psyc hoj ojj/ , Richard J. Morris, Syracuse Univorsity 
Social Psychology, Clive M. Davis, Syracuse University 
It ementary Principles of Behavior , Qona]d L, Whaley and Richard W. 

MaTott, Prentlce-HaTl Inc. , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1971 

Developed 1n 1948, this formula has been one of the most widely used 
readability formulas for adult materials and enjoys a reputation of great 
accuracy. The Dale-Chall Formula correlates .70 wU^ comprehension test 
scores based on standardized graded passages such as the McCall-Crabbs 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading.^ The Dale-Chall Formula is based on two 

^ The Measurement of Readabi lity, George R. Klare. 
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V':..::^::n .:inG sentence length. The torinula 
m; ,isT, --.r^Mliar Words in the identification of 

v-..;^^;n j ^nv-j?^ Ea^^^nle. According to procedures 
recorm:annea bv -'a:-: -re jn^;: ^^.nir^e'^ word 5an:pies are to be selected 

t-jndu^ for c^v-r/ t-- k)'' .^.rilLHn mater i^l.-^ In the present study, 

^hiT -.ainD^iM'' v^ir 'i-^' i r r: sevi-n ;:px^'s. For the longer text, 

Elementar; ^ri.a ii^ies o;' B-na .Jor ^ whicn consists of approximately 400 pageSs 



to,vc-^ thf^ recQc^nieicied sa^noi^f^ were used Thus, the nine samples taken 

■ ror: t'r-c' heqinniny, iniddle and cnciinq sections of the text may reduce the 

accuracy of the es 1 1. -ruction of the readability level found for this particular 
text. 

The Daly-Cnail Reaadbility FormuL^i is: 

X 



'50 



579 ^ 

X 1 



,0^96 + 3.6365 



''\:rn ^ readinq rn^ade score of a pupil who could answer correctly 
one haK of the t^st Questions on a passage 

Ddk Score, or the percentaqe of words outside the Dale 
^ List of 3000 Familiar Words 

x^^ '■- ^^v'^rraae sentence length 

The raw scores are then converted in approxirnate reading difficulty by 
qr^de equivalentn nsinc the Ddle-Chari Correction "lo-ole. 



Results 



Psychol DC V uS a 3ehjvinro)l Science 

i rarni nq. . 

Physioloc icdl ^'■sv^.holoav. . , _ 
Memory and Vi^iial pprcaption. 
f^f^-^^^ona 1 1 ty ....... ^. ......... . 

AbnonTia 1 Psytholcqy , ......... 

Social Psychoioqy 

Elementary PnncipieD of Behavior 



ic ' 6 o^ade (ccnage) 
1 J - ' :> Jco i )eqe) 

13-16 ^rade (conege) 
11-12 grade 

]6th grade & above (graduate) 
I6th gr & above (graduate) 
16t!i grade & above (graduate) 
11-12 grade 



A ronnulci f^oi'^ Predictirr 



;id(Uyi_lJ ty , Fdgar- Dale and Jeanne S. Chall. 




APPENDIX A 

Table of Cn--'^uTAT!CNS--DALE-CHALL Readability Formula 



nALH-CHAlL kHADABILITY FORJ-IULA 



Title: Liv^i^pji'jjiA; ■ '^'!JJiX15£li -Jihl'l'ii-'i Pang- ^3 Pdge: j3 Page: 21 

Author: t'-''t'^'y_i' -J'-5-'l' - . _ From: jn ^ From: I^n^ Froni : In 

Publisher: ^yrioj^f^jyijj J'^r^^it^^ Qste: ^ To: tetchy To: to Te: cl in ical 

1. No. of words in saiinle ilL.^.,...^ 100 100 _ 

2. No. of stfitences in sdmle _J_ _J__„ 

3. No. of words rnt un „:fie list JA ^ 41 33 _ _ 

4. Averaqe senter^tH Irjngth (uivide I by 2) ... Al^iOl^ , 33 . 33 

5. Dale sco:-e ;divids 3 bv K adiUipl / bv - ^1 Jl^^, 

100) 

6. Multiply averaqe sentence length (4) _ 1^083 1-24 1-6517 
by .0496 

7. MuUiply D..le score (5) by .1579 ._„i:iZli 5.2 107 

8. Constant to he added: 3.63fiS 1:1111 J. 6365 3. 6365 

Average raw scot-a of _3 samples: U^'l Analyzed by: I.-iLiL 

Average corf-ected g---ade level; ^^-IB Checked by- A-S- K. 

Correc t i on Tab 1 e 

ronnnlfl Ravv .Scrire Correct ed nrade L evels 

4,9 .^>n ■ below .......4th grade and belov'^ 

5.0 • D.9.,..,.. 5th qrade to 6th grade 

6.0 - 6 = 9,... 7th qrade to 8th grade 

7-0 - 7.9...... , ...9th grade to 10th grade 

8.0 ~ 8,9 11th grade to 12th grade 

9.0 - 9,9. ................ . .13th to 15th grade {college) 

10.0 and above, .............. I6th grade and above {graduate) 
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DALE-CHALL READA8ILITY FORMULA 



Mtle: 

Author- 



Publisher: Syracuse Un i versity Date: . 

1. No. of words in sample 

2. No. of sentences in sample 

3. No. of words not On Dale list 

4. Average sentence length (divide 1 by 2) 

5. Dale score (divide 3 by 1, multiply by 
100) 



0. 

/ . 

a,. 



Multiply average sentence length (4) 
by .0496 

Multiply Dale score (5) by .1579 
Constant to be added: 3.6365 



Page: 



9 



15 



Page; 



30 



Froffl: The Fran la lthough From: opei^ant 

the 



To 



100 



32 



25 



32 



1 , 24 



To: 



In 



To: 



5.0528 



3.6365 



100 



24 



20 



24 



.9920 



3.7896 



3.6365 



100 



37 



20 



37 



.9920 



5.8423 
3.6365 



Average raw score of _3_ samplest 9._6l 

Average corrected grade level: y-lS 



f'zed by; T.D. K. 
Checked by: A^S.K. 



Corroction T,Tble 

4.9 and below. . . 

5.0 5.9 

6.0 - 6.9 

7.0 ^ 7.9. 

fl.O - 8.9 

9.0 ' 9.9 

10.0 and above. . . 



Corrected Grade Levels 

,4th grade and below 
,5th grade to 6th grade 
,7th grade to 8th grade 
9th grade to 10th"grade 
lith grade to IZth grade 
13th to 15th grade (college) 
16th grade and above (graduate) 



15.2 
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DALE-CHALL READABILITY FORHULA 



f i 1 1 a : PhysiQloqical Psychol ogy 

Au t ho r : Sutterer, Jamas R, 

Publisher: Syracuse University Date: 

1. No. of words in sample 

2. No, of sentences In sample 

3. No. of words not on Dale list 

4. Average sentence length (divide 1 by 2) 

5. Dale score (divide 3 by 1* multiply by 
100) 

5. Multiply average sentence length (4) 
by .0496 

7: Multiply Dale score (5) by .1579 
8. Constant to be added i 3.6365 



Pan^* S 

r Q y c • 


Pa • 
F a y c • 


17 


P s np 
1 ci y e 


. 25 


P r niti * A 




In 


Frrvn 


: In 


To: other 


To • 


In 


1 w « 


et a1 


100 


100 






100 


4 


4 






4 


41 


23 






24 


25 


25 






25 


41 


,23 






24 


1.24 


1 


.24 




1.24 


6.4739 


3 


.6317 




3.7996 


3.636,5 


3 


.5365 




3.6365 



Average raw score of samples: J-^^ Analyzed by: T^fl.K^ 

Average corrected grade level: 13-15 Checked by: A.S_^K. 



Correcti on Table 

Formul a Raw Score Corrected Grade Lev/^el s 

4.9 and below ,4th grade and below 

5.0 - 5.9 5th grade to 6th grade 

6.0 - 6,9 7th grade to 8th grade 

7-0 - 7.9 9th grade to 10th grade 

8.0 - 8.9 » nth grade to 12th grade 

9.0 - 9.9 13th to 15th grade (conege) 

10.0 and above.......... 16th grade and above {graduate) 
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DALE-GHALL READABILITY Fdmm 



Title- Meniqry a n d V1 sual Percepti on 
Author: S turr^ Joseph and Palfau Tibor 
Publisher: Syracuse Unlveristy Date: ^ 

1. No. of words 1n sampla 

2. No. of Sentences 1n sample 

3. No, of words not on Dale list 

4. Average sentence length (divide 1 by 2) 

5. Dale scofe (divide 3 by 1, multiply by 
100) 

6. Multiply average sentence lenfth (4) 
by .0496 

7. Multiply Dale score (5) by .1579 

8. Constant to be added: 3,636S 



P^Sfi'^^ 5 Page: ^3 Page: 41 

To: Injection To: _ is To: cells. 
100 10 0 ioo__ 
_4_ 4 _5__ 
25 21 4g 
25 J5___ 20 
m 21 46 

i.24 . 9920 

4.1054 3-31S9 7.2634 

3.6365 3.6365 3.6365 



Average raw score of 5 sampl efi: 8.73^ Afialy^ei by: T^O-K. 



Average corrected gradt level: 11-12 CheGked byi ft-S.K. 



Correct ion Table 

Formula Raw Score Gorrected Gradft Level s 

4,9 and below*. « 4th gradi and below 

5.0 - 5,9..,,.,,.,,,,,,,...,, 5th grade to 6th grade 
6.0 - 6.9. .*7iii grade to 8th gradi 
7^0 ^ 7.9...,........,.,,.,,9th grade to 10th grade 

8.0 - 8.9.. 11th grade to I2th grade 

9^0 - 9.9 ...13th to ISth grade CcdTlegt) 

10.0 and above, ^ 16th grade and above (graduate) 



Hi 
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DALE=CHALL READABILITY FORfiULA 



tie: Meirnrv and Visual Perception 



■- .. h I i slier :: .jvT dCus e _U ii i vers f ty Da te : 
)^ rio. words in sample 
'L No. of sentences in sample 
K !i'o„ of words not on Oali 11st 

4. Average sentence length (divide I by 2) 

5. Dale scO:re (divid'e. 3 by i, myltlply by 
100) 

6. HultipTy average serilence length (4) 
by .0496 

7. Hultiply Dale score (S) by .1579 

8. Constant to be added: 3.6365 

Average raw; scoire of ^ ^ safTtpTes: 



il 11 


Page- 31 


Page: 


i: Next 


FrOT: Figure 


From: 


Penf ield 


to • Any 


To: 


100 


100 




7 4 


14 


20 




14.286 


25 


14 

.7086 


20 




1.24 




2.2106 


3.1580 




3.6365 


3.6365 






Analiyzed by : 


T.O.K. 



Average corrected gra^de level : ll^l^ Checked by: k.S.k, 

Co rr ectio" Ta bl' ie 

^lS™diL^l^l£2ES, Corrected Grade Levels 

4.9 and belo^^ ,,.,.4th gradt and below 

5.0 - 5. 9 * 5thi grade to 6th grade 

?6 , 0 - 6 . 1 . ................. . 7th grade to 8th grade 

7-0 « 7.9,_. 9th grade fco 10th grade 
^8.0' - 8.9........,...,...«. Jlth grade to 12th grade 

9.0 - 9.9.*... ...,..J3th to 15th grade (college) 

10,0 and above, ISth grade and above (gradiyate) 



10 J 
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O'ALE- CH ALl READAB IL ITY FO^ULA 



: ParsQnailty Page: 3 Page* 15 page: ^'3 

Author; ShenTiant Mark Fr€M:Tyron^s ppQfr^^R esidyes fppn^^ The 

Publisher: Syracuse University Date: To: 
U Ub. of words in samplfi: 
2* No. of sentences in sample 
3. Ho. of words rot on Dale list: 
4* Average smtence length (divide 1 by ,2} 
5. Dale score (di¥fde 3 by 1^ imoltlply by 



Multiply avertgt stntence Tesigth (4) 
by .0496 

Multiply Dial© sc©rE (S) by *IS7f 



each 


To: U 


jve To: 


shaping 


100 


100 




100 


3 


3 




4 


39 


29 




33 


33.33 


33. 


,33 


25 


39 


29 




33 


l.iS17 


1. 


6517 


1.24 


6.1 581 


4. 


5791 


5.2Q17 



a. Constant to toe added: 3.fi3SS 3>636;5- 3.63SS 3.6365 

Av-erafe raw score of 3 samples: ^0- ^7 Apalyzed. by: 

Average correctei grade level* Checked by: A > S.K. 

CQirr act Ion Table 

fomiula iRaw Score Corrected Qrade LavtTls 

4,9 and below.. *,*..4th graie and balw 

5.0 - 5*9,*,.,,,,,.,,,,,,,^, 5th f rada to 6th grade 
6,0 - 6.9. • *^ ,7tti grida to 8th grade 
7^0 - 7,9, . .Sth gv^ade to 10th grade 

8,0^ - 8,9, , _ , , , .lito yrarf® to 12th grade 

9*0 - 9,9,....,..,,, J3th to ISth grade (college) 

10,0 and abovt. I6th grade and above (graduate) 
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DALE-CHALL READABILITY FORMULA 



Title: Abnon rial Psychology 
Author: Morris, Richard J. 
Publisher: Syracuse Unive rsity Date: 
1* No. of words in sample 

2. No. of sentences in sample 

3. No. of words not on Dale list 

4. Average sentence length (divide 1 by 2) 

5. Dale score (divide 3 by 1* ™it1ply by 
100) 

6. Multiply average sentence length (4) 
by ,0496 

7. Multiply D'ale score (5) by .1579 

8. Constant to be added: 3.6365 



Page: 5 Page: 13 Page: 23 

Hallyc- 

From: Each Frofn: inationFrom: in 



May To: 

— — ./ _ 


class To: 


Ziqler 


100 


100 


100 


3 


5 


2 


31 


38 


31 


33.33 


20 


50 


31 


38 


31 


1.6517 


.9920 


2.48 


4.8949 


6.0002 


4.8959 


3.6365 


3.6365 


3.6365 



Average raw score of 3 samples: 10^608 Analyzed by: T.O.K. 

Average corrected grade level: _l§^_ Checked by: A-S.K. 



Correction Table 

Farmula Raw Score Correcte d Grade Levels 

4-9 and belo^. ...4th grade and below 

5.0 = 5»g.,, 5th grade to 6th grade 

6.0 - 6.9 ,7th grade to 8th grade 

7*^ - 7,9., _.9th grade to 10th grade 

8.0 - 8.9 nth dradt to 12th grade 

9.0 - 9.9. .,..13th to 15th grade {college) 

10.0 and above. 16th grade and above (graduate) 



EKLC 
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DALE-CHALL READASIilTy FORHUU 



Title: Social Psycholoay 
Author: Davis, Clive 



Publisher: S yracuse University Date: 

1, TJo, of words In sampla 

2, No. of senitances In sampla 

3, No. of words not on Dale list 

4, Avera§e sentence length (divide 1 by 2) 



rage' ^ 


6 '3 A « l_ ^ 


rsge: _ 




rrORi; in 


r TOT ,1. * 


lOi social 




Tifs • thus 


100 


100 


100 


3 


4 


5 


44 


40 


36 


33.33 


25 


20 


44 


39 


33 


1.6517 


1.24 


. 9920 


6.9476 


6.1581 


5.2107 


3.6365 


3.6365 


3.6365 



5. Dale scare (divide 3 by U multiply by 
lOO) 

6* Multiply average sentence length (4) 
by .0496 

7, Multiply OaU score (5) by ,1579 

8, Cons tint to ba added: 3/6365 

Average rav/ score of 3 samples: H Aniilyzed by* T.O.K, 
Average corrected grade lave! : 16+ Gheclad by: A^S.K, 

Correction Tabla 

•- ■ - - « 

Fomula Raw Score Corrected Grade Levels 

4,9 and below.,... ..,,4th grade and belaw 

5,0 - 5.9.. *5th gradg to 6th grade 

6.0 - 6,9..,.* ,7th grade to 8th gradi r,]^ 

7-0 ^ 7.9...... ....... ......9th grade to 10th gradt 

8.0 - 8.9 ....... ....11th grade to 12th grade 

9.0 - 9.9 ......13th to 15th grade (colTegi) 

ro.O and above..^..,. 16th grade and above (graduate) 



1D8 
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D ALE-CHALL RE A D ABILITY FORMULA 

"f" 1 1 e : Elenientary Principles of Behavior 
Author: yhalev and Malott 
Publisher: Prentice-Han Date: 

1. No. of words 1n sample 

2. No, of sentences 1n sample 

3. Mo, of words not on Dale list 

4. Average sentence length (divide 1 by 2) 

5. Dale score (divide 3 by 1, multiply by 

ioo) 

6. Multiply average sentence length (4) 
by ,0496 

7. ' Multiply Dale score (5) by ,1579 
8* Constant to be added: 3.6365 

Average raw score of 3 samples* 8.2295 Analyzed by: T,0. K. 

Average corrected grade level: Checked by: A.S. K. 

Cjirrection Table 

Formula Raw Score Corrected Grade L evels 

4.9 and below. .4th grade and below 

5.0 - 5.9.,.,...,..*.*, 5th grade tu igth grade 

6.0 - 6.9 7th grade to 8th grade 

7.0 - 7.9..,, ...,9th grade to 10th grade 

8.0 " 8,9..., 11th grade to 12th grade 

9.0 - 9.9 ..13th to 15th grade (college) 

10.0 and above 16th grade and above (graduate) 
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213 
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Page: Page: ^5 page: 

From: In From: Again From: that 
To: his To: as To: __ he 



100 




100 




100 




3 




5 




6 




30 




28 




12 




33. 


.33 


20 




16. 


66 


30 




28 




12 




1. 


6517 




,9920 




,0823 


4, 


,7370 


4. 


,4212 


1. 


,8948 


3. 


6365 


3. 


,6365 


3. 


,6365 



DALE-CHALL READABILITY FORMULA 



Title- Elem entary Pri nciples of Behavior 

Author: Whajev and Malott 

Publisher: Prentlce-Hall Date: 

1. No. of words 1n sample 

2. No. of sentences in sample 

3. No* of words not on Dale list 

4. Average sentence length (divide 1 by 2) 

5. Dale score (divide 3 by 1* multiply by 
100) 

6. Multiply average sentence length (4) 
by .0496 

7. Multiply Dale score (5) by .1579 

8. Constant to be added: 3.6365 

Average raw score of 3 samples: 7-28 
Average corrected grade level: ____ 



Page: 217 Page: 227 Page: 235 
From: _Now Frocn: ifHL P^om: Ji_ 



the To: however To: thoughtf ul 



100 


100 


100 




6 


4 


c 
D 




6 


15 


30 




16. 


66 25 


16. 


66 


6 


IS 


30 






8263 1.24 




,8263 




9474 2.3685 


4, 


.7370 


3. 


6365 3.6365 


3 


.6365 




Analysed by: 


T.O.K. 






Checked by- 


A. S.K. 





C 0 rr cc tlon Table 



Formula Raw Score Corrected Grade Levels 

4.9 and below 4th grade and below 

5.0 - 5.9... Sth grade to 6th grade 

6.0 - 6.9 7th grade to 8th grade 

7.0 - 7.9 .....9th grade to 10th grade 

8.0 - 8.9 11th grade to 12th grade 

9.0 - 9.9 13th to 15th grade (conege) 

10.0 and above 16th grade and above (graduate) 
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DALE-CHALL READABILITY FORMULA 



Title: Elementary PruK iples of Behavior 

Au t ho r : ^h^}^^^_^^.^_^\^^ ^ 
isher: Prentice-Hal 1 



Date: 



1. No. of words in sample 

2, No. of sentences 1n sample 
No. of words not on Dale list 
Average sentence length (divide 1 2) 



Dale score (divide 3 by U multiply iby 
100) 

Multiply average sentence length (4) 
by .0496 



7. Multiply Dale score (5) by .1579 

8. Constant to be added: 3.6365 



Front 
To 



>: 401 


Page: 419 Page 


• 431 


i: The 


Fr 001 5 i m 11 a r 1 }Fr om 


• it 


wi 1 1 


To: quiz To: 


then 


100 


100 


100 


6 


4 


4 


32 


21 


25 


16.5 


25 


25 


32 


21 


25 


.8263 


1.24 


1.24 


5.0528 


3.3159 


3.9474 


3.6365 


3.6365 


3.6365 



Average raw score of 3 samples: 8.8439 
Average corrected grade level: 11-"12 



Analyzed by: T.O.K. 
Checked by: A>S.K. 



Correction Table 



Formula Raw Score 

4.9 and below, , , 

S.O - 5,9 

6-0 - 6.9, ... 

7^0 ^ 7:9....... 

8,0 - 8*9, * . , * . , 

9.0 - 9.9,. 

10.0 and above, , . 



Corr ected Grade Levels 

, .4th grade and below 
..5th grade to 6th grade 
..7th grade to Sth grade 
..9th grade to 10th grade 
..nth grade to 12th grade 
.,13th to 15th grade (college) 
, 16th grade and above (graduate) 
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ReconimendatiQns 

Since the tixt materials were found to range in difficulty from 
eleventh grade to sixteenth grade level and above,^ high school students who are 
experiencing difficulty in reading high sc^hool texts should not be recoimnended 
for this survey course in psychology. Difficulty in reading might be reflected 
by standardized test scores, school achievement and teacher observations, es- 
pecially in areas such as English and Social Studies, 

Motivation is acknowledged to play an important role In reading compre= 
henision. According to reading research, students comprehend m©fi when they have 
established a purpose for reading, a set to learn, as well fis ai^ interest in 
the subject. Since psychoiogy is a subject which arouses great general Interest, 
students should be made aware that these text materials In psychology deal with 
this discipline as a behavioral science, rather than psychology applied to 
personal needs. This aspect of the course should be made clear to prospective 
students. 

Readability fomiulas generally deal with only two aspects of written 
material: the word factor and the sentence factor. Thus concepts* clarity in 
presenting ideas and relationships, and organization of the material are not 
considered. It is recommended that teachers increase students* ability to 
learn from the texts through Instruction prior to reading as well as through 
review after reading. By focusing on new vocabulary and key concepts prior to 
students' reading of text materials, 1t has been found that teachers can 
measurably Increise students' understanding*^ 



3 Teaching Reading in Content Areas , Harold L. Herber, 
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The growing size and number of high school-college articulation programs 
(Wilbur, 1974) suggest that it would be worthwhile to examine one such edu- 
cational innovation, namely Syracuse University Project Advance. Whether or 
not an innovation is adopted depends on at leist two things-, the character- 
istics of the adopting agency and the characteristics of the Innovation. 
Since the "adoption performance of one Innovation is not necessarily a 
reliable predictor of adoption performance of another innovation or several 
other innovations" (Carlson, 1965, p. 53), it is necessary to examine each 
innovation carefully before predictions of how it will be received can be 
made. The present chapter describes some of the characteristics of Syracuse 
University Project Advance that induced certain high schools in New York 
State to adopt it and later to diffuse it. 

It will be helpful to define some of these terms. Innovation in this 
context was simply defined as "something perceived as new." Adoption was 
characterized as "the offering of Syracuse University cfedit-bearing courses 
in one or more subjects in a high school." Diffusion was "an increase in 
the number of class sections or the number of additional subjects offered 
within a high school . " 

The spread of the course offerings from school to school and within 
each school provided formative data to verify some factors which may affect 
adoption and diffusion. The Intent of the following observations and remarks 
was to examine a limited number of characteristics of the innovation as they 
may have been related to adoption. 

Characteristics of the Innovation 

The gross categories typically used to describe important perceived 
characteristics of an Innovation have been (after Rogers & Shoemaker. 1971) 

1) relative advantage: "better than" in terms of economic, political 
or social advantage 

2) compatibility: consistent with existing social values, organizational 
structure and perceived needs 

3) simplicity: ease of understanding or use 

4) trialabillty : may be experimented with on a limited basis 

5) observability: visible to others 
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It is important to note that these categories were projections of the 
perceptions of the members of a social system. These perceptions by 
potential adopters may not necessarily be congruent with such factors as 
research findingsi advocates' viewpoints or real costs. As others have 
observed, "The prospective adopter is not likely to select the research- 
based solution solely because it stands on a base of scientific knowledge^ 
especially if something else is less eKpensive , * , or otherwise 
attractive" (BrickelU 1967, p, 235). 

Relative Advantage. The simplification of this attribute is the 
adopter's question: "Is this better than the existing way(s) of doing 
things?" Economic profit is usually the criterion. Public schools are 
not market-oriented in this sense^ as Pincus (1974) pointed out, and are 
"less likely than the competitive firm to adopt cost reducing Innovations." 
With relatively static budgets, schools are becoming more sensitive to new 
expenditures. New expenditures In a static budget mean displacement of 
support for existing activities. Schools have traditionally favored 
innovations which promote community image. That is, they have wished to 
show they were ■•up=to-date, " "efficient," ''professional/' and "responsive" 
(Pincus, 1974). 

The costs to a school which implemented Project Advance averaged between 
$200 to $400 per teacher per course per Initial training. Those courses 
offered in the high school average $20 to $30 per student per course for 
the initial outlay for texts, tests, and other materials. However, the 
real cost to the school was less for two reasons. The training was offered 
as workshops open to all schools whether or not they planned to or actually 
offered Project Advance courses and thus qualified for partial reimbursement 
through state aid. Additional ly^ the courses were offered as high school 
courses with students paying tuition to the university for recording and 
supervising the achievement of college level work. Thus, the materials 
were purchased as part of the regular school budget, and their cost was also 
defrayed by state aid. The cost of developing the courses had been borne by 
the university earlier since the objective had been to improvi on-campus 
courses * 

Given this somewhat serendipitous set of circumstances ^ the schools 
were able to Justify the costs to the cormiunlty. Transferable college 
credit for high school seniors met fhn ffriterion for "up^to-'dateness," 
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indicated responsiveness to student needs* and enhanced the professional 
status of the high school faculty. The elimination of duplication in 
the curriculum appealed to the criterion of efficiency,. and the relatively 
low initial cost did not Impede adoption. 

The schools were aware of the continuing In-service work required of 
teachers {a short workshop each semester on course changes and standards), 
and recurring cost of materials, such as test forms. These costs were 
minimal: less than $5 per student per course and less than $75 per teacher 
per year. These costs were usually subsuined under existing budgets for 
substitutes, travel, or materials. On several occasions the university 
underwrote costs when they were not part of a regular budget. This in- 
cluded replacement of inatenals when major revisions occurred In the 
on-campus courses. Thus the maintenance costs for continuing the inno- 
vation did not Impede adoption. This was the strongest statement that 
could be made since the schools were not profit oriented j and indeed 
were legally constrained to show no profit. 

The relative advantage for the innovation as perceived by the public 
schools appeared to be its economic optimality: 1t involved neither profit 
nor additional cost while potentially improving the Image of the school 
in the community. 

Other publics were involved in the decision to offer the courses ^ and 
economic considerations beyond the schools came Into effect* Tuition was 
required of those students seeking college credit* This was paid directly 
to the university and did not involve the public schools. The tuition 
defrayed the university costs of recording , evaluating^ and supervising 
the achievement of college level work. 

The actual source of the tuition was^ of course^ the parents rather 
than the students. The relative costs, or advartage, of Syracuse University 
Project Advance tuition were openly examined by parents. Since other options 
enabling high school students to obtain college transcript credit were at 
least as expensive^ adoption and implementation appeared to be relatively 
desirable to parents. For example, three credit hours through Project 
Advance cost $50. The same three credit hours on the university campus 
would cost approximately $350, Arrangements with local canmunity colleges 
averaged about $60 for three hours while public four-year colleges were 
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charging approximately $70 for the same numbir of hours. Questions during 
discussion period at parents' nights at adopting high schools as well as a 
survey of parent attitudes (Chapmani 1976) indicated economic advantage was 
not an Important factor. Parents were aware that many colleges have a fiat 
tuition rate enabling students to take courses above the minimum load at no 
additional cost* Further, earning three to nine credits would not appreciably 
reduce the total time needed to earn a college degree. While not precluding 
adoption, costs as long term advantage did not translate into savings. 
Relative advantage for students and parents appeared to depend on factors 
beyond, or in addition to» economics. 

Parents and students felt strongly about the experience of college work. 
A survey of 170 parents indicated that the -'equivalence of the course on- and 
off-campus was . , . the most important outcome'* (Slotnick & Chapman, 1975). 
Eighty- nine percent of the parents favored using the same evaluation standards 
on- and off-campus. In contrast, parents indicated that favorable publicity 
for the local school was one of the least important outcomes. Only 36% of the 
parents indicated that it was important that "High schools participating In 
Project Advance are considered innovative by people living in those school 
districts" (Slotnick & Chapmani 1975)* Parents may have perceived the rela- 
tive advantage of Project Advance and other innovations in this class to be 
the experience of college work for the student* Bearing this point out, a 
survey of students who did not transfer their credit, even though they earned 
respectable grades* revealed that th^ believed that they could do even bet- 
ter in the col leges in which they enrolled, and the satisfaction of success in 
a college level course was reward enough in itself* 

Other non-economic advantages , such as social approval , self-assessmenti 
status, and self»image, may have served as Incentives to adopt. Seventy-one 
percent of the parents surveyed (Slotnick S Chapmani 1975) believed It was^ 
important that the courses provided a student with an indication of ability 
to do college work. Additionally, 87% of the parents strongly favored Project 
Advance as an enrichment of high school experience and 70% responded "Impor- 
tant" to the statement ^'Students completing Project Advance courses are more 
confident about their ability to do well in college." Thus, the advantages 
of Project Advance as perceived by parents appeared to relate to Improving the 
students' probability of success in college rather than to economic advantage, 
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Parents perceived improving the students' potential for academic 
success in college to be more important than econorTiic savings, 

Coinpjtibility. The second category used to describe perceived 
charactfnn^ sties of an innovation provided an examination of several re- 
lationships. Compatibility includes comparisons of the innovation with ex- 
isting social values, organizational structure, and perceived needs. 

Since the majority of high school graduates in New York State have, in 
thf^ past, enrolled in college, the earning of college credit per se was 
compatible with existing social value. Thus, the newness of Project Advance 
was in the organization and location rather than eventual outcomes^ i,e,, 
colleqe credit. This appeared to be self-evident and bore further examination 
cnly insofar as it related to particular schools. 

The organizational structure of public schools^ as with any bureaucracyt 
favors self-perpetuation (PIncus, 1974). Since students remained in the system , 
and teachers retained their traditional role* the innovation was compatible 
with the .^^xisting structure. Students enrolling in courses off the high 
school campus or faculty coming onto the campus compete with existing structure. 
Over 5:1 of the high school students in New York State graduate at the end of 
their Junior year chronologically. This, in addition to the projected decrease 
in enrollment^ created a need climate that was favorable. The public schools 
perceived a need for innovations that would retain students in the systairi* 

As an Innovation, the Project was perceived as contributing to stabnizing 
and prrpetuating the organization, and thus was compatible with organtzatlonal 
needs and values. 

The importance of compatibility in determining adoption was most 
clearly supported by the differences in the selection of courses. Five courses 
were available for the 1973=74 academic year: Religion^ Drugs, Communications, 
Psychology, and English, 

Though there were at least three schools with teachers qualified to 
teach the Drugs and Religion courses, no school offered either Drugs or 
Religion, Of the nine schools, eight offered English, seven Psychologyi and 
two Communications, 

With 40 schools offerinq courses in academic year 1974-75^ the setme 

m 

pa luurn w*as evident. Thirty-four offered English, 16 Psychology* 2 Music, 
CiiJ i R^iliqio^. (Music had been added; Communications dropped.) The 
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predictdblo difference in compatibility between the high school curricula 
and Religion and Drugs courses need not be belabored. The difference between 
English and Psychology was less predictable. 

Psychology courses have an inherent advantage over English courses in 
student interest. However, the organization and curricular compatibility 
appeared to have been more powerful in determining adoption. E1ghty-f1ve 
percent of the schools offered English in 1974-75 while 40% offered Psychology. 

The congruence of thf innovation with existing practice increased the 
likelihood of adoption. Conversely, the less the Innovation was perceived as 
compatible with existing practice, the less likely it was to be adopted* 

A separate factor may have influenced this adoption pattern: most 
colleges have required freshman English while courses such as Psychology have 
been electives. The students and parents may have perceived higher utility 
for the English course as opposed to Music or Psychology courses. English 
was also a requirement in the high school. A more formal study would have 
been necessary to discriminate among the possible perceptions of English: 
relative advantage in terms of transferability or compatibility with need and 
existing structure were equally plausible explanations. 

Simplicity . Perceived simplicity of an innovation 1s positively related 
to adoption (Petrlnl, 1966). Conceptually, the earning of college credit through 
this and similar programs was simple and* since neither students nor teachers 
were transported, so did the logistics. The arrangements for suntfner workshops, 
money collection, and other administrative activities, however, tended to slow 
adoption. Decision making became complex because of the number of ''gatekeepers" 
(Havelock, 1973) involved. Effort on the part of the Project staff was required 
to facilitate the decision making. 

The adoption of the innovation was a relatively simple process and thus 
may have increased the potential for adoption. 

A separate consideration, the discontinuance of the Innovation becai^e of 
cofnplexlty, remains to be examined. The source of concern was the w1 th1n-course 
complexity. This involved logistical concerns inherent in an Individualized 
program, difficulty of use (such as excessive teacher time for grading by 
university standards), and other front line problems. This was of Iriterestj 
since it made a clear discrimination between perceptions of complexity related 
to adoption and perceived complexity related to continuance. The time span of 
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18 inonths was too short to furnish data on discontinuance. One school partici- 
pating in the first year dropped out at the request of the Project, A second 
school proposed discontinuance because of staffing and overcrowding problems 
the second year. 

Triaiabni ty. Also described as divisibility, the idea of reducing risk 
by incremental adoption appeals to reason. No school offered more than three 
Project Advance courses in 1973''74 or 1974-75. Of the five courses available 
in the first year, two schools offered only one course, four offered two courses, 
and three offered three courses. Thus, 66% of the schools offered only one or 
two courses. The pattern emerged more clearly in the second year. Approxi- 
mately 67aU or 27 of the 40 schools, offered only one course. Eleven schools, 
or 27%, offered two, and two schools, 51, offered three courses. Thus, 95^ of 
the schools offered only one or two courses. Further, the majority of schools 
In the first year offered only one class of the course(s) actually taught. 
Two of the larger schools offering only one section clearly had the potential 
to offer multiple sections of a course. Trial ability as a factor was demon- 
strated by the expansion to four sections in the second year in both schools. 

Adopters appeared to prefer to try the Innovation on a limited basis be- 
fore expanding. Further, the Innovation possessed the characteristics of di- 
visibility which may have been so perceived by adopters and thus have increas- 
ed the likelihood of adoption, 

Obs ervabil 1 ty is the visibility or demons trab 11 ity of an innovation. The 
examination of this characteristic has centered on material and technical in- 
novation rather than ideas or process. The literature indicates that the 
observabi 1 i ty of the Innovation is positively related to Its adoption rate 
iRogers & Shoemaker ^ 1971), 

The observability of the Project did not appear to be positive. Its re- 
deemable feature was that it was easy to describe in conceptual terms. An 
earlier term used to describe this characteristic was ''ccxnmunlcabnity" 
(Rogers, 1962). Given this dimension (communlcability)* the Project may 
have benefited from the conceptual ease with which It could be described to 
potential adopters. The most Important perceived characteristic may have been 
the college credit structure. 

Brief descriptions through the media ^ mailings, and presentations at 
regional meetings appeared to relate to adoption. One mailing and one regional 
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COMPATIBILITY 



PERCENT OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PROJECT ADVANCE COURSES 
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meeting on Long island elicited considerable response with thirteen schools 
adopting. 

The observability of the innovation inay better bs described as cofrmunicability. 
The compatibility of the concept may affect communicabi li ty. 

Summary 

This innovation (Project Advance) did not appear to passess all the 

Rogers and Shoemaker characteristics 1n an equal degree. The low Inter- 
relationships among the five attributes (Kivlin, 1960) indicates that 

uniformity is not necessary to maximize the potential for adoption* The nature 

of the innovation lent itself to some attributes., such as trialabnity^ but 
not to others, such as observability- 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION FOR 
SELF-PACED CALCULUS 

Self-Puced Calculus is an introductory course In calculus and analytic geometry now being offered 
to students at Syracuse University who expect to be engineers or mathematics and science majors, 
Devnlgped jcrincly by the Department of Hathematics and the Center for Instructional Development, 
SeH-Paced Cahulus is designed to allow for different learning speeds and yet permit students 
to achieve a high level mastery of the content* It is now in its second year of testing and 
evaluation on canpus. The course is a full year offering In which a student may earn up to six 
credi ts. 

Cou^rse D_es_[2n 

The goal of Self-Paced Calculus is to permit students to master the material covered In an intro- 
ductory collpge ralculus course at a pace most comfortable tn thefn. The subject matter has been 
divided into units (or blocks of material) which typically take about one week to cover and learn 
thoroughly. The student uses a standard calculus textbook and a set of detailed study guides 
prGparod in coordination witti the text to learn the material In each unit. Regularly scheduled 
tutorial periods are also available for individual help as needed. Problem solving sessions are 
schedules in a supplementary role and a series of programed booklets are employed in two units. 

For each unit a series of parallel tests have been prepared. When the student feels that he or 
she has mastered the material in a unit he may request a test for that particular unit* If the 
test is nassed at a prespeclfied level of mastery, the student may begin to prepare for the next 
units, if the test is not passed the student Is qlven tutorial help or a remedial assignment and 
must then take another version of the test for tfiat same unit. Again, a pass 1s required before 
proceeding to the next unit. Unit tests may be taken as often as needed with no grade penalty 
far not passing. Tests for all units are available from the beginning of the course so that any 
students who have prior preparation in calculus may receive credit by passing the appropriate 
unit tests. 

In order to earn one academic credit four units must be passed successfully; eight units passed 
earns Z credits, twelve units passed earns 3 credltSt and so on. Thus, the speed at which the 
student progresses through the course and the number of credits he or she earns depends on how 
rapidly the material In each of the units can be mastered. 

Instructional Materials 



A standard calculus text, Goodmans-Analytic Geometry and Calculus , a set of corresponding study 
guides and a briof student manual outlfmng course procedures are used by all students. Each 
student should have access to the supplementary text, Greenspan and Bennev-' CaleuluSt An Intro- 
duction t^o Appl i ed Math ematics. Each school offering Self-Paced Calculus will also use copies 
of the SyrVcuse University tests prepared for each unit and copies of five programmed booklets 
dealin'i with derivatives and their application. 
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jociolcjfjy iTLil IS t^iB introductory soclolooy course it Syracuse University. Drs. Mark J. Abramson 
and Loyibe '^Qlcfron, in conjunction with other members of the Sociology Department faculty and the 
C*"ntf?r for Instrur tiondl Development at the University, have engaged In the developn^nt of the 
cojrr^e over the last three years as part of a majur effort to provide an altirnativt andj hope- 
*villy* better method of instruction. 



*hf* nerie^iier (uur'ip is divided into ^oy^^ units (the core)* with readings and require assign- 
?^ents associated with each. Students who successfully complete the four units will receive 
three credits in Sociology 201.. 



COURSE SEQUENCE 



inn course 11 divided into four units of var-ying length. 



35% 

Culture and 
Social 1 ;^ation 



151 

Child Rearing 
Survey (HRAF} 

11 



351 

Social 
Organization 



n% 

Population 
Projection 

IV 



COURSE CONTENT 

U ri i t I - - C u 1 1 u r e and S ocj^lj z a t i^n 

This unit df»al^i with the variability of human culture, focusing upon the inter^generational 
transnri ss ion of culture through the socialization process. 



Hequired Readinns are: 

H. Medd, Siix and Temperament . (An analysis of three primitive societies and the different 
ways se^ roles are learned 1n each of them.) 

r , EUin and G. Handel, The C hijd and Socj eJty_ . (An examination of different theories of 
socialization, and of diTTerent sub-group practices in the United States.) 



Requirements 



fnu h.iVf^ the rhoice of conipleting one of three projects: 

1) r.>say: Do subcultures exist in the United States? Develop criteria for sub-culture, 

■ififj ly to elderly, tfie poor, or other identifiable group in the United States. 

Observe youngsters in neighborhood park or school playground. Analyze differences in 

play behavior of boys and girls, 
3) Analyze differences in adolescent values or "youth culture" between the 1950*1 and 

1970*s as expressed by differences In popular music, 
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jr U 11 - ji 1 \ d ^e tl r i ri£ iur 

vou\.,n stiPrt any tvpe of .Dt ,al •:zation or child rearing practice ^^^^^^^r^^i^"^'! 
alvMs £ Imples could "include such factors as severity of parental disciplins or tne 
. nr. of in t atlon c.renonies at puberty,) The selected practice wi then be 
ined in'^eUtion to eitner cnaract^ristics of familial of social organization (e.g.. ex- 
tended families or type of social classes) 

Di^fl will bp drawn from R- r-xtor. Cross Cultural immjx (an atlas presenting coded data 

nln lio^n sScieti«). Vo. will =1^-^ ^ "^"^ ^SlnJi^cJJon'S^^^ 
association between the selected variables using P'*og'"ar™djnstruct1on boo^^^^ twr 
piper will discuss the theories that led then to expoct certain relationships and report 
their procedures and findings, 

u n ■: t 1 1 - - i) Q c 1 a 1 O rgan 1 zi,t jjn 

unit Three deals with the nature of contmporary social organization ^^^t^e change process 
Swnch It has developed. More specifically, contemporary .social oi»"^"!^°" ^JJ „f f„' 
2lned in terns of three processes: 1"dustrial1zat1on-urban1z.l on bureau^^^^^ 

rfe^dgraphic transition. The core readings e^^s^" ^''^t f i^JSP?"??; 1^ of 4i 
"npories of these processes. Thus, 1n Unit Three, you will be Introduced to soro .ne 
cSSical theorles^hlch have shaped and Influenced contemporary sociological tMught. The 

rofp readings are: 

G. Simpson. Our_kheim. (Chapters 3 and 4) 

5. Miller, Weber f fChapters 1, Z, 3, 4* and 6} 

0, Wrong, Pop^tUtjon and Society, (All) 

All students must take an examnation on Unit III. The e^minatjon conta^^^^ 

choice and essay questions, but you may individuany mphasize either type of question. 

Un it [ Vj^Popi] 1 a t i on Pro J ec t j on 

/our t.sk is to project the population of Guatemala in the 2000-,,^ton°S?oirt^^ 
SBt involving the education of young people and rates \ P°P"1";°3 S^Hhy plan- 

attain these goals, students will modify the country's policies with regard to rami ly pia 
ning, birth control and education. 

Students will send their policies to Syracuse where they will be used " Jl^l'tj Sro^th 
patterns on the PDP-IO. Output will be returned to Students who will «J« "^^JJ' 
of their own policies in relation ot those of others In attaining the statea goats. 



This rour.e presents the basic theories, concepts and methods of Sociology In afo^t 

permit you ?o select from among alternative projects to satisfy course requlretnents. You will. 

Ko .:»hifi frs nnf^MR f.nnlc^ of nersonal interest. 



Grad 1 

your fin.l gradP will be determined by your grades in each of the four units IJeje Jllj be no 
f inal examination. Each unit Is weighted but. students f J^f ° ".^".Jfts ^ ^"'^"^ 

the semester will receive a final grade which gives added weight to the later units. 
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L^fj lil; ! uerdturf and Indeijuniient Writini] Track {2-6 credits) 



i-'ii'. trdc:», cc"t.t*-,i^, , • two r-eqinred formal luerature units (Liter&tufe- 
i':.tu)n Uft^f i^.r'i p]y^ 3 ^plectton of optional mlnlcojrses and 

trniMLtendprit ♦tudy ursi?',, t'dt n of **hiCh riH]u\.rp% yOu fO wri tc .d piper, fou 
will ht? dwardiid crf^rttt u; tf=n' fh fion i^iui [»oetry units whpn vnur fisf,iqned 
vAv^ru dPfTionstrote your .ihi h tv to identify the fonnnl eU^t-^nts of the short 

fi«f * Jnd the poetry beuu] ^nnsujprrcl tUul fo rrlAtr thm to d deepened and 
^\i\vrvn rpsijonsf? in vnyr i)wri nMdirki tMpcrinnu^ r,^ch of the units includes 
'.♦-vtTMl weOKj of cldssrs ^fi/i ionfNMVfHrs wifh rhp inMrucTor. t^nd requires one 
or rujrM atceptahlr peU'Mf^, tntjimq IhOi) ^vrds , Tt-,t'. dnd quijjes ,\rv dt 
the option of the instruLtur. 

fndeperdent ^^tudy Is one of two u{)tionrri units in the cOurf.e ^nd offerf you 
one credit for each acccptdisly writtt'n \u\i\^r (up to two). It provfdiS you 
w!th *]n Opportunity to invpntigate ^nd write a paper on a topic that you 
•^ekxt yourself with the quiddnce of your Instructor. The independent study 
i.-nit 1- rjvailable to Level HI student:, only, although you may work on a 
prolMct at the same time you dte enrolled in either one cf the two 11 tart turn 
unit', or in a mtnicourse. iou may complete a maximum of two indtpendent study 
pro.:rKt^, » each of which will be graded separately, for a maximyni of two 
c.redTts, You may not, of course, earn fnort than six credits for tht tntlrt 

In order to receive crr3d1t for your independent study projeGt, you fnuit write 
a 2.000-word paper that is judged satisfactory by an instructor In this course 
who in familiar with your writing capabnitles, 

Minicourses iIIqw you to select special areas of literature for eoncintfattd 
study. You will earn one credit for a mini course when your completed 
assignments* test results, and class partfclpation meet the afajectlvii and 
criteria set forth by the instructor. Your written work* of course, Bust 
demonstrate continued mastery of the writing skills require for credit In 
Level IL 



:UCTIONAL SEOUENCE - FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
:use University 

T fpr I nstructlondl Devetopment 



Literatyrp h 

Independent Writing Track 



(Livel lli) 



LITERATURE 

Rfquired ' 1 credit each unit 
Discu^^ion h P^ipers TTSOO wOrdi) 



FictiDnj rpoetfy 1 



HlnlcGurif 
or Paper ¥ 



Sclecti^d topics from 
1 iterafyre. One or 
more p^P^ri (1200 to 
2000 words) (or Pap#r IV) 



Paptr in 

Indiptndent study paper - 
Area of Student 'i Intermit 
iOOO words) (er Minlcoursf ) 



2-3 credits 
S-ft credit! 

4-§ ercditi 



1-4 credits 



Or 1 ml a M on 
Wrl I 

(i^^equi red) 



Diaqnoitic 

(Essay) 
{i% assigned) 



Essay Track {Level 11) Weekly lequf^nces 







tvalbation 




FqI low^up 1 


J Acceptable 






(audio tape) 




DiscussiOii| 


Wf i ting 



Sequonce duplicated as roqyired 



1 credit 




Oasic Skills Track (level !) Areas As Aisigned 



Sentontes 



Pynctyation 





Agreement 






Usage 



No credit 



r^t'jf-instruc tion units and consiil titions i^ith re-testing 
avdf lahle once d week , 



H4',MJ or. di.i^jnoMic test%. students are (ilaced in onf* of LMroe instructional levels. Level I students are assigned 
to sp^^ifir fPrni'dial area^, aceordin^j to need and may move up to Level II as soon as they can pass tht criteria ttsti 
irvt'' II rn^u^fHi two pdssing papers before d student may move to Level III. In Level HI students are rtquired to 
.ak^^wo four^^ek seqments on Fiction and Poetry and may select fro»n a series of minicourses or write a paper from 
fonvnntpn ^^t^ additiona credit The required segi^nti are repeated throughout tht stmeftar for the 
tonvnnienf of students moving into Lcvol III during the year. 
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it ' n Qp^f T ] pn nn tnr 



ENGLISH 

:..ra; university PROJECT ADVANCE 



^.'t.. u.;,.. --.Mf.t .t? %ynH:<Jsr Un i ./^>r^ i r y , in coniunctinn with the University's Center for 
N ' ' f ,=i'/oln['r'^n? , rhis HnudqMd irs ^n ^fxtensiv^ redesign of the freshman EngHsh program. 

'f.,= ...fSM n.,-, t.p('n fauqht on Ccsmpus for rht? past three years and, recently, has been luccess- 
, t,,.i j N-n-l in selected hiqh sthooH In New Yark State, The course is designed to meet 
M...: II in<jivi'ju,i! nvms while pennittinq the student to complete his entire college fres^wnan 
-r-, i'sM rt-^'^ i'^''^'''^nt Tfse infomation thtit follows is intended to give students, teachers, 
;:,fN.,,ts^ rjihi-ince st^iff, and school adminUtrators a general preview of the course. Give care- 
»jt ,f t ,.r,f fof! ffj f <fjij ire<iient5 dt the various levels. 

'tpr.fi ^:H7^*ssf'3l completion of this course, you will be able to write a paper that* 
in%h.^ iiilH;':^'- fjf your mstrurtor, dwnonstrates competency in writing and in understanding 
.|.t-^;fu^rl fofn^ii elements of literature- 

rr. fH.rM^ t:.:'. [»een desionod, first, to ev^ilu^te your grarmiatical and composition skills in 
'.r iMf ^1 u\<.)r^^ yuu in the correct tr.ick according to your present writing ability and, second, 
r> 'nvr. ,nu as rapidly as piossible up to and through the literature and independent writing 



....r^f. twided into three levfMs or tracks. The diagnostic test which you take during 
, 'Mst d iss session helps to determine your level assignment in this freshman English 
OK-.-, vou will be advised o^ that assignment as soon as test results are available. Briefly, 
fh*' r.rrpfi If'vels are as follows: 

l-vel I: Basic Skills Track (no credit) 

^his trirk ron-.ists of a combination of independent learning units and consultations 
^h.,ujfM to (orrPft your specific writing errors within four general skill areas: sentences_. 
... f.i^ifion, ayrnpment, and usage. You will be assigned to one or more of these units according 

* . .^.,ir own dMf ir iencies- Your work at this level will consist of Independent study assignments 

: ined with consultation sessions carefully coordinated with your needs. Tests will be 
j,.Mhible r-a a regular basis to allow you to prove your msstfry of the basic skills and to move 
ui^ tr. Level n as soon as possible. 

-Mf f»-.s \u Level I and your success at the higher levels of this course depend on the 
: ount ' f effort ygu rire «villinq to put forth. If you are assigned to Level I, you should 
t! iosf rertainly proceed to Level II before the middle of the s©iiester. However, there Is 
opportumty for you. with concentrated effort* to move up within the first few weeks. 

t-vel II. { ,s^jy Writing Track (1 credit) 

Thi^ tr^a cnmbines writing classes and assignments to help you achieve the level of 
writing proficiency required for your work at Level III. Regularly repeated evaluation will 
imrnu^ ymi to move to Level III as soon as you demonstrate competency In compoiltlon skills, 
f'o, will r^arn one crodit by successful}y completing Level II. With your instructor s permls- 
sifin, ynu m^y take one minicQurse for one additional credit while you are working at this 

Thi^ fredit will not be recorded, however, until you have lurcessfuny completed the 
o .H/ iifiu and the rfjquired literature units* While s«^e studenti may take longer than others 
: .M,»-h .ui Mt.ceptable level of writing ability, you should be able to leave Level II and move 

* Hi a relatively short time if you pay close attention tq your instfuctor^s 

p 1, roi^« f*nfs and worV toward eliminatinq your writing def Iciencies. His iuggestlons wll 1 
;M^vi' most valtjable to you if you recjafd them as an aid in identifying the composition skills 
rij n»ed to correct in order to achieve an acceptable level of writing. 
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for 

PSYCHOLOGY 

{Syracuse University Project Advance} 



Ps^cnoioqy ^0^ n thf^ introductor)^ psycholu'jy course at SyrattiSH Univvr^uy. Dr. .idiiC', ^. 
Sutterer,' Associate Professor of Psycnology* in conjunfMJnn with Qthf?r mcmibers of the PsyfjMi , 
Dopartment faculty and the Center for InstruLtionra 1 Oe'VpI opment ^t the University, has enqdyHl 
in the development of the course over the last three year^, as part of a major effort to provide 
fir alternative and, hopefully, better method of Instrurtion. 

Thm (.nuf%B IS designed as a one-semester offering in which you may earn three credit t\t,ur%, Tne 
course has been taught on campus and m seventeen high schools in New York State. Thc^ coursf* ron = 
tpnt has been selected to cover some of the basic areas of psycholoqical study, areas which will 

a foundation on which you may wish to build later by taking other offerings in psycholoyy. 
There are also options which enable you to go into some depth in those areas which are of 
interf'St. to you. 

Course CorUent: The scientific inathod of studytTig behdvior and how the method works In prarLice 
mVke up the major thrust of the course. The moeiules used in the current course are Indicated in 
the flow chart, A description of the becond module may be representative of the content of the 

course. 

ThH purpose of this muduif* is to provide you with an understanding of how experi- 
^ niental psychologist's hove investigated learning phenomena. This module is In two parts: 
the text portion and the programmed portion. After having read the text and the 
^.equences, you should be able to answer the questions on this module in your study 
qu ide. 

Upon completion of the module, you should be able to 1) define learning and 
related terms^ 2) discuss learning as an interveninq variable and as an adaptive 
process; 3) describe classleal (PavlavTan) conditioning and its role in the develnpnient 
nf attachment between a mother and her offspring* phobias, and psychosomatic disorders; 
4) describe operant conditiuning In terms of defined concepts such as operant level, 
relnfgrcefiienti and the efnpirlcal law of effect; and 5) discuss the role nf attefitiDn 
,is a reinforcer. 

Tht' study of learning will introduce you to the concept of the scientific study 
of learning itself in addition to relatifig "lear-ning" to other topics in psychology, 
such as personality. Examples of experiniental procedures which use empirically based 
leat-ning phenomena to investigate other research questions^ such memory, will be used 
to establish these relationships. 

As in each required module, you will be tested on the Learning module by an 
objective (multiple choice) exam given in class. If you do not pass the test, there 
is no grade penalty and you will be able to take make-up exams when you feel ready, 
TQu should, however, ask for help front a proctor or instructor if you believe that to 
be more beneficial than re-reading the material. The make-up exams will be administered 
by a proctor or instructor in a tutorial situation, and as with the in-class exam, 
there will be no grade penalty for failure, 

Coufse Design: The course material is divided into modules which cover specific topics. In 
cdnlVaTt to Traditional courses which use one textbook, the modules in this course comprise a 
variety of materials which have been selected from several sources. You may move through these 
materials, from start to finish, at your own pace with a minimal amount of work required by 
certain deadlines. You will not be held back by other students or forced to go ahead before you 
are ready to the degree this fits with deadlines established by your instructor. Your final 
grade in the course will be determined by the amount of work you successfully complete. In 
mn%t courses, your final grade is detennined by averaginq your level of performance on a numher 
o^ tests or papers during the semester. However, In this course you are expected to learn small 
units of material until you can perform ^'A" work, Your final grade will be determined by how 
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-,uny irnt% j^ou ccmiplpte at t^^ mastery level during ine ^ef^iester. 

V'.. .hnuld tr^ .fb^ to -on^n^^e th. basic modules flur^n') Mr^.t ! ' uf *.nt- '^y-'^^;^^^; ' - 
t... loM^^r v«u rf^.take am several tinier, ranure lq . t^sr on .hPtir.ro, r .. 

^nes will not be held against you. lA, dote m wiiny^ /pur, 

•M^.sfyily cDmoieied, no vMUr how many uttenpts you m6o. wil. rount toward im^ -m, 
^ifWw^lo fomplet^ every modul. availablo and make d ^^''^1^^^^'^^^;;^^^^ 
.....ination'. you would ac.mulate approximately 4^0 points. From this tota u the tollow.n., 
;r-jdp requirenents have befcFt established, 

A, ^ ... ^300 points or jnore 

.25^0 points 

C_ _ _ , ,2uO points 

D. . IM; paints* 

F , . _ _ , _ loss thfin 150* points 

* If you earn less than .\ "C% you may dS:^ your instructor 
to drop you from the University roster since such qrades 
aru not transferable^. 

-h.^ ^nforniation and concf^pts on which the testi are based are includrd in medi.i ^nd hooks uv-d 
in tne\:ourse- Your instructor will provide lectures, demonstrdtions . and discussion o^portun^ 
uie'. for'you and will help you review materials with which you have difficulty. 

The following flow chart indicates the sequence of modules and the options available in 1974^/^. 
There will be minor modifications for the 1976-77 academic year. 



Moduli hO 




Psychology 

as a 
Behavioral 
Science 







Module 2.0 

Psychology 
of Learning 



Options 
Av ailable 



Module 3,0 

Physiological 
Basis of 
Behavior 



Option 3,1 
^ Available 



^ Option 3.2 
Available 



^ Option 3.3 
Aval lable 





fiodule 4,0 
Personal i ty 




Module 5,0 

Abnormal 
Behavior 







Option 4J 






Option b.l 


Available 




Available 




Module 6.0 




Module 7.0 


Child 




Social 


Development 




Behavior 




PSYCHOLOGY 20S 
Fall 1973 

Foundations of Human Behavior 



COMPLETE OPTIONS 



Units 2.1-2.7 
Principles of 
Behavior 



Unit 3J 
Memory 



Unit 3.2 
Visual 
Perception 



Unit 3.3 
Dreami ng 



Unit 4,1 
Personal i ty 
Asiessment 



Unit 5,1 
Behavior 
Disorders 
of Children 



Unit 7.1 
Animal 
Social 

Behavior 
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Course Description for 

Htatmn Vmhms 

Syracuse University PROJECT ADVANCE 

huiHan Values is the Introduction to the Study of Religion course now beiny offered i jv; 
400 students each semester on the Syracuse University campus. This course, developed jointly 
by the Department of Religion and the Center for Instructional Development, has been field l^^yi 
for the past three years and represents a fnajor departure from traditional introductory rtiibii 
courses. Instead of cOTiparing specific religions (e*g.s Catholicism^ Judaism, Buddhism), the 
course provides the student with a broad perception of religion as a field of study. The 
student, moreover* Is offered a series of options which allows him to select the subject mattci 
of greatest interest to him* 

The school district may offer Human Values as a three-credit course or as a three-to-six- 
credit course. At the same time* the participating high school teacher may select (within 
certain guidelines) the specific options that he will teach in his particular high school 
section. 

Course Content and Design 

Although the design of the course may vary from school to school, certain elements will br 
consistent. All students are required to complete a short, two-to-three-week Introductory unit 
which combines independent learning assignments (programed booklets) and saninars. The topics 
covered include the development of a working definition of the term religion (a definition that 
will be used 1n the course) and both a discussion of religion as a field of study and an 
eKaminaLion of the criteria for using specific data In this study. Students are required to 
p. a criterion test before moving out of this unit. 

The reniaining portion of the course is divided Into three broad areas-^-Forms of Religious 
Exp ission (the ways in which people attempt to cormunicate their religious experiences), Fon.b 

Haligfous Issues (the questions and concerns that grow out of these experiences), and 
Kethoduiogy or the methods that can be used to investigate and interpret religious data. 
Stiidefits are required to study at least one of the options available under each of these 
uiit^gc^ies (see diagram) . 

While as many as five options are available in a category, the cooperating teacher may lirr 
b^:3 *^^udents* choice to those options which reflect his own content area, strengths, and 
Ir^erf "ts. Some options rely heavily on class discussion and individual conferences with the 
"tude ts; others ariphasize independent stu^^^p^ 

:ructi jnal Manuals 

A .0 v ired student manual and book of readings., containing the two programed booklets flm 
c,.^a^*: all the options, is required of all students. Additional books and audio tapes thfe 
.:;tudent vnll need depend upon the particular combination of options the teacher wishes to 
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Course Ovefview 



Objections 
to the Study 
of Rfil ig1on 

(optional ) 



OPTIONS 

Three options are required, one from each area. 
Each additional option is worth one additional credit. 


Area I 


Area 11 


Area III 


Forms of Rel igious 
Expression 


ForiHs of Rel ig ious 
Isiuei 


Methodologies 


Myth 


Paths of Salvation 


Historicdl 


Billef 


Death and 
EschatolQgy 


rsychological 


Ritual 


Evil and 
Suffering 


Phi losaphical 


Sacred Tent 


Sacred and 
Secular 


Coniparative/ 
Structural 


Conitiyni ty 
Structure 


God and Reason 

Religious Experience 
of the OppresEfti 


Sociological 



Introduction 





The Terni 
Reliui.^K (PI) 








Option and 
Minicourse 
Overview 








Seniinars 








Religion as a 
Field of Study (PI) 








Seminars 








Examination 











Four-week 






OPTIONS 




TO 


(As available) 


— — =^ 


m 


*, 







LIST OF PROJECT ADVANCE HIGH SCHOOLS: 1974^75 



Auburn High School 
Auburn, New York 

C.W. Baker High School 
Ba Idwinsvine, New York 

Bishop Grimes High School 
East Syracuse, New York 

Camden High School 
Camden, New York 

Carle Place High School 
Carle Place, New York 

Cazenovia High School 
Cazenovia, New York 

Paul V. Moore High School 
Central Square, New York 

Central Technical High School 
Syracuse, New York 

Cicero High School , 
Cicero^ New York 

Clinton High School 
CI intons New York 

Corcoran High School 
Syracuse, New York 

East Syracuse-M1noa High School 
East Syracuse s New York 

Fayetteville-Manl ius High School 
Manl4uS5, New York 

Glens Falls High School 
Glens FallSj New York 

Hauppauge High School 
Hauppauges New York 

Henninger High School 
Syracuse, New York 

Herricks High School 
New Hyde Park, New York 



Jericho High School 
Jericho, New York 

Lafayette High School 
Lafayette, New York 

Lewiston-Porter High School 
Youngstown, New York 

Liverpool High School 
Liverpool , New York 

Manhasset High School 
Manhassett New York 

Maryvale High School 
Cheektowaga, New York 

Moravia High School 
Moravia s New York 

North Syracuse High School 
North Syracuse^ New York 

Norwich High School 
Norwich, New York 

Nottingham High School 
Syracuse, New York 

Oxford High School 
Oxford, New York 

Roosevelt High School 
Roosevelt, New York 

Schoharie High School 
Schoharie^ New York 

Shenendehowa High School 
Elnora, New York 

Solvay High School 
Solvay, New York 

Wantagh High School 
Wantagh, New York 

The Wheatley School 
Old Westbury* New York 



Jamesville-Dewitt High School 
Dewitt, New York 
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Weedsport High School 
Weedsport, New York 



LIST OF PROJECT ADVANCE HIGH SCHOOLS: 1974-75 



West Genesee High School 
Cami n us , New York 

Westhill High School 
Syracuse, New York 

Xaveri'an High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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